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BUITBRATGRA, 


LINES 
ON RECEIVING THE FLOWER FORGET ME. NOT. 

‘Forget me not!” why give to me 

A flower thus to remember thee ? 

A transient, fragile, fairy flower, 

A sweet ephemeral of the hour : 

Which, like the cistus of the day, 

A morning's bloom, an eve’s decay ; 

This emblem seeks in vain to give 

To memory power to bid thee live. 


Ah, no! the flower must never fade, 
To gild the charm thy worth pourtrayed. 
Thou bast a fairer gem enshrined 
Within thy young and artless mind, 
Which freshly glows, and still lives on, 
When this remembrancer is gone: 

And thus thy innocence outvies 

.The bloom and flower of summer skies. 





Yet I will keep the gem of earth, 
Lulled in a careless hour of mimb ; 
And, like the stars that gem the night, 
It may awaken with delight 

The few white days, and one bright hour, 
I passed within thy fairy bower : 

But, trust me, thou hast nought to fear— 
Forgetfulness—afar or near. 


Reared by a strange or unknown hand, 
Upon a wild, or foreign strand : 

Tn some revolving future year, 

If this fair fowret should appear, 

In rude or unfrequented spot, 

For thy sake, I'll forget thee not, 

For, by this flower, o’er land and sea, 
In friendship, I’ll remember thee ! 





WORDS FOR A TRIO. 
And argument like a good trio should be 
Where we all differ, and yet all agree, 
In trath, and in tone, and in blest harmony. 
i cal 


A LETTER FROM WALES.+ 
BY THE LATE 8. T. COLERIDGE. 

Dear Martin,—From Oxford to Gloucester-, to Ross:, to Hereford, to 
Leominster’, te Bishop’s Castle , to Montgomery, to Welshpool, Lianvilling-, 
Llangunnog, Bala’, Druid House, Llangolien, Wrexham’, Ruthyn, Denbigh-, 
St. Asaph, Holywell’, Rudland, Abergeley:, Aberconway-, Abber-, over a ferry 
to Beaumaris: (Anglesea), Amlwch-, Copper-mines, Gwinda, Moeldon, over a 
ferry to Caernarvon, have I journeyed, now philusophizing with Hucks, now 
melancholizing by myself, or else indulging those day-dreams of fancy, that 
make realities more gloomy. ‘To whatever place I have affixed the mark’, 
there we slept. The first part of our tour was. intensely hot—the roads, 
white and dazzling, seemed to undulate with heat—and the country bare and 
unhedged, presented nothing but stone-fences, dreary to the eye and scorching 
to the touch. At Ross we took up our quarters at the King’s Arms, once the 
house of Mr. Kyrle, the celebrated Man of Ross. I gave the window-shutter 
a few verses, which I shall add to the end of the letter The walk from 
Llangunnog to Bala, over the mountains, was most wild and romantic. There 
are immense and rugged clefts in the mountains, which in winter must form 
cataracts most tremendous; now there is just’ enough sun-glittering water 
washed down over them to soothe, not disturb the ear. I climbed up a precipice 
on which was a large thorn-tree, and slept by the side of one of them near two 
hours. 

At Bala, shortly after, in came a clergyman well-dressed, and with him four 
other gentlemen. I wasasked for a public character; I gave Dr. Priestley. 
The clergyman whispered to his neighbour, who, it seems, is the apothecary of 
the parish, ** Republicans!” Accordingly when the doctor (as they call apothe- 
caries) was to have gives aname. “I gives asentiment, gemmen! May all 
Republicans be gulloteened.” Up starts the Democrat, “ May all fools be 
gulloteened, and then you will be first.” Fool, rogue, traitor, liar, &c., flew in 
each others’ faces in hailstorms of vociferation. This is nothing in Wales— 
they make by it necessary vent-holes for the sulphureous fumes of theit temper. I 
endeavoured to calm the tempest by observing, ‘That however different our 
political opinions might be, the appearance of a clergyman in the eompany 


L. H. 


assured me that we were all Christians; though I found it rather difficult to | 


reconcile the last sentiment with the spirit of Christianity.” Pho!” quoth 
the clergyman ; ‘Christianity! Why, we a'n’t at church now, are we? The 
gemman’s sentiment was a very good one, because it shows him to be sincere in 
his principles.” | Welsh politics, however, could not prevail over Welsh 
hospitality : they all shook hands with me (except the parson), and said I was 
“an open-speaking, honest-hearted fellow, though I wasa bit of a democrat.” 
On our road from Bala to Druid House we met Brookes and Berdmore, our 
rival pedestrians ; a gemini of Powells were vigorously marching onward—in a 
tiga Berdmore had been ill. We were nota little glad to see each 
other, 
SO intensely hot, that we saw only what was to be admired—we could not 
admire. At Wrexham, the tower is most magnificent ; and in the church isa 
White marble monument of Lady Middleton, superior, med quidem sententid, to 
anything in Westminster Abbey. It had entirely escaped my memory that 
Vrexham was the residence of a Miss E. Evans, a young lady with whom, in 
happier days, I had been in habits of fraternal correspondence ; she lives with 
ier grandmother. As I was standing at the window of the inn she passed 
by, and with her, to my utter astonishment, her sister, Mary Evans, guam 
afflictum et perdulé amabam, yea, even to anguish. They both started and 
8ave a shortcry, almost a faint shriek. I sickened and weil nigh fainted, but 
instantly retired. Had I appeared to recognize her, my fortitude would not have 
Supported me. 
** Vivit, sed mihi non vivit—nova forte marita. 

Ah! dolar! alterius cara a cervice pependit. 

Vos, male fida valeta accensz insomnia mentis, 

Littora amata, vale te ! vale, ah! formosa Maria.” 


Hucks informed me that the two sisters walked by the window four or five times, | 


as if anxiously. Doubtless, they think themselves deceived by some face 
Strangely like me. God bless her! 


and never can it be torn from thence but with the strings that grapple my heart 


to life. This circumstance made me quite ill. I had been wandering among the 
_ 
Mee are kindly permitted to publish this letter : it was written to the late Mr. 


tin (a clergy 


man of Dorsetshire), t : 
dramatic pieces. : : ), to whom the poet dedicated one of his 


It is interesting and characteristic ; and is, éndeed, quite a frag- 
ems annexed, the one to the faded Violet has 
; the other is well known, but this copy differs from that 


Ment of autobiography. Of the two poe 
hot, we believe, oe : 


which has been 


been printed 
published, 





Llangollen is a village most romantically situated ; but the weather was | 


Her image is in the sanctuary of my bosom, | 


' wild wood scenery and terrible graces of the Welsh mountains to wear away, not 
to revive, the images of the past! But love is a local anguish ; I am fifty miles 
distant, and am not half so miserable. 

At Denbigh is the finest ruined castle in the kingdom ; it surpassed every- 

| thing I could have conceived. I wandered there two hours in a still evening, 
feeding upon melancholy. Two well-dressed young men were roaming there. 
‘“‘T will play my flute here,” said the first, ‘it will have a romantic effect.”’ 

“Bless thee, man of genius and sensibility!” I silently exclaimed. He sat 

| down amid the most awful part of the rains. The moon just began to make 

| her rays predominant over the lingering daylight. I pre-attuned my feelings to 
| emotion, and the romantic youth instantly struck up the sadly-pleasing tune of 
| Mrs. Casey— 


“The British lion is my sign, 

| A roaring trade I drive on,” &c. 

| Three miles from Denbigh, on the road to St. Asaph, is a fine bridge with one 

arch, of great grandeur. Stand at a little distance, and through it you see the 
woods waving on the hill-bank of the river in a most lovely point of view. A 
beautiful prospect is always more picturesque when 'seen at some little distance 

through an arch. I have frequently thought of Mick Taylor’s way of viewing a 
landscape by putting his head between his thighs. Under the arch was the 

Hucks sung ** Sweet Echo ” with great effect. 

ous St. Winifred’s well—it is an excellent cold 


; most perfect echo I ever heard. 
At Holywell I bathed in the fam 
, bath. 
Just before I quitted Cambridge I met a countryman with a strange walking- 
| Stick, five feet in length. I eagerly bought it, anda most faithful servant it has 
| proved tome. My sudden affection for it has mellowed into settled friendship. 
On the morning of our leaving Abergeley, just beforé our final departure, I looked 
| for my stick in the place where I had left it over-night. It was gone! I alarmed 
the house. No one knew anything of it. In the flurry of anxiety I sent 

for the crier of the town, and gave him the following to cry about the town and 
onthe beach, which he did with a gravity for which I am indebted to his stu- 
pidity :— 

** Missing from the Bee Inn, Abergeley, a curious walking-stick. On one side 
| it displays the head of an eagle, the eyes of which represent rising suns, and 

the ears Turkish crescents. On the other side is the portrait of the owner in 
wood-work. Beneath the head of the eagle is a Welsh wig, and around the 
neck of the stick is a Queen Elizabeth’s ruff in tin. All adown it waves 
the line of beauty, in very ugly carving. If any gentleman (or lady) has 
| fallen in love with the above-described stick, and secretly carried off the 


| same, he (or she) is hereby earnestly admonished to conquer a passion, the con- | 


| tinaance of which must prove fatal to his (or her) honesty ; and if the said stick 
has slipped into such gentleman’s (or lady’s) hand through inadvertence, he (or 
| she) is required to rectify the mistake with all convenient speed.—God save the 
| King.” 
py ee nm is a fashionable Welsh watering-place, and so singular a proclama- 

tion excited no sma'l crowd upon the beach; among the rest a lame old gentle- 
‘man, in whose hands was descried my dear stick. The old gentleman, who 
lodged at our inn, felt great confusion, and walked homewards, the solemn crier 
before him, and a various cavalcade behind him. I kept the muscles of my face 
in tolerable subjection: he made his lameness an apology for borrowing my stick 
—supposed he should have returned before I wanted it again, &c. Thus it 
ended, except that a very handsome young lady put her head out of a coach 
window, and begged my permission to have the bill which I had delivered to the 
crier ; I acceded to the request with a compliment that lighted up a blush upon 
her cheek, and a smile upon her lips. We passed over a ferry, and landed at 
| Aberconway. We had scarcely leit the boat, ere we descried Brookes and 
| Berdmore, with whom we have joined parties, nor do we mean to separate. 
Our tour through Anglesea to Caernarvon has been repaid by scarcely one ob- 
| ject worth seeing. To-morrow we visit Snowdon, &c. Brookes, Berdmore, 

and myself, at the imminent hazard of our lives, scaled the very summit of 

Penmaenmaeur—it was a most dreadful expedition! I will give you the ac- 

count in some future letter. 
| I sent for Bowle’s works while at Oxford—how was I shocked! Every omis- 
| sion and every alteration disgusts taste and mangles sensibility. Surely some 
| Oxford toad has been squatting at the Poet's ear, and spitting into it the cold 
venom of dullness. It is not Bowles—he is still the same—the added poems 
prove it—descriptive, dignified, tender, sublime. The sonnets added are ex- 
quisite. Abbé Thole has marked beauties, and the little poem at Southampton 
is a diamond—in whatever light you place it, it reflects beauty and splendour. 
| The *‘ Shakspeare” is sadly unequal to the rest; yet in whose poems, except 
| in those of Bowles, would it not have been excellent? . Direct to me my dear 
| fellow, to be left at the post-office, Bristol, and tell me everything about your- 
| self, how you have spent the vacation, &c. 
Believe me, with gratitude and fraternal friendship, 

Your obliged 
S. T. Coveripce’ 


| 
| 


} 


| July 22, 1794. 


| Lines 





WRITTEN at Ross, at THE Kinc's Arms, 
KyRLe. 
licher than misers o’er their countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 
Here dwelt the Man of Ross! Oh! stranger, hear! 
Departed merit claims the glistening tear. 
If ‘neath this roof thy wine-cheer’d moments pass, 
Fill to the good man’s name one gyatéful glass. 
To higher zest shall memory e thy soul, 
And virtue mingle in the ennobled bowl. 
But if, like me, through life’s distressful scene, 
Lonely and sad thy pilgrimage-hath been ; 
And if, thy breast with beart-sick anguish rife, 
Thov journeyest onward tempest-toss’d in life, 
Here cheat thy cares, in generous visions melt, 
And dream of goodness thou.hast never felt. 


ONCE THE HOUSE or Mr. 
‘ 





Tue raven FLower. 
Ungrateful he, who pluck’d thee from thy stalk, 
Poor faded flow’ret ! on his careless way ; 
j Inhaled awhile thy odours on his walk, 
Then onward pass’d, and left thee to decay, 
Ah! melancholy emblem! had I een 
Thy modest beauties dew’d with evening's gem, 
| I had not rudely cropp’d thy parent stem, 
| But left thee, blushing, 'mid the enliven'd green. 
And now I bend me o’er thy wither’d bloom, 
And drop the tear—as Fancy, at my side, 
Deep-sighing, points the fair frail Abra’s tomb— 
“ Like thine, sad flower, was that poor wanderer’s pride ! 
Oh ! lost to love and truth, whose selfish joy 
Tasted her vernal sweets, and tasted to destroy.” 

S. T. Corerince. 





[It cannot be necessary to offer any apology for adding to this letter “| 
| Fragment,” which we have received from the same source. It was, we 


truth its noblest pursuit; but of all the modes of conveying trath, that must 
be the most interesting to us, which, by extending our knowledge of moral and 
intellectual facts, makes us more thoroughly acquainted with our own nature. 
The recesses of the human heart are not to be explored by the microscopic eye 
of the metaphysician, nor its labyrinths unfolded by the clue of logical analysis. 
In the mirror of history only cah man contemplate his mental propertions. 
From the actions of beings similar to himself, he must infer the operations of 
his own passions ; and by the analogies of the past, learn to apprehend the pre- 
sent and anticipate the future. Physical and mathematical traths frequently lie 
‘hid in their abstruseness ; but sentiments and experiments, which display the 
human soul, are as obvious to the understanding as they are delightful to the 
heart. Removed from the enlarged prospects and active energies of the moral 
world, science too often produces only the jargon of technical arrangements, 
|or accumulates the impertinence of academical forms ; but society is the 
historian’s school, and its lessons his subject. By ascertaining the effects of 
virtue and vice, his pages give force to the dictates of religion ; and by ex- 
hibiting liberty in its most exalted state, they awaken the germs of freedom, 
which will expand in the breast of every rational being, if they are not nipped 
by the frosts of prejudice, or blighted by the mildews of corruption. The con- 
templation of great characters never fails to warm the young and generous 
student into the noble attempt of imitative virtue, and helps to guaid the 
mind against the impulse of selfish passions and the contagion of example. 
It is indeed only by dwelling upon the sublime beauties of heroic character, 
that we can discover that amazing opposition of the hateful and the lovely, 
moral excellence and moral deformity, and that we can be animated intoa 
passion for disinterested virtue. The effect which almost constantly attends 
such a course of reading operates on our inclinations in the strongest manner, 
and virtue and liberty become the objects of a secondary worship in the delight- 
ed imagination. { » , 
These motives apply to Britons with peculiar force ; while they enjoy 
privileges unpossessed by other nations, it were ingratitude in them to be 
ignorant of the illustrious characters by whose virtues these privileges were 
attained—patriots who, with the sacrifice of their tenderest affections, and 
even with the loss of their lives, have set up the banners of liberty against 
tyranny, and made monarchs shrink into citizens. The history of England 
is the history of liberty, and the lives of a Russell and a Sydney seem de- 
signed by Providence to show mankind the sublime heights to which freedom 
may conduct them. Neglect becomes impiety when committed against these 
sacred names, - 
But it has been objected that the study of history tends to introduce habits of 
| scepticism in points of the highest importance. This, however, we deny: on 
the contrary, the doctrines here alluded to rest on history as their sole founda- 
tion—it is history in which all the evidences for their authenticity are to be 
| found—it is history which must make faith reason, and the philosopher a 
| Christian. The light of history is indeed sure to expose the vanity of all those 
porular systems and prejudices which are to found In every country, derived 
originally from fraud or superstition, and craftily imposed on the many to serve 
the interests of a few. Hence it is, that upon the detection of any of 
these, and especially of the religious kind, we see all that rage of fierce 
bigots, hyprocritical zealots, and interested politicians—of all whose credit or 
fortunes depend upon the continuance of folly and ignorance among men. 
These, indeed, may tremble, while we turn over the volumes which detect the 
fallacy of their claims: for, however weak and wicked men may disguise the 
real nature of things, the dominion of truth must at last prevail; and philosophy, 
guided by the torch of history, will cleanse the dark and noisome cave of super- 
stitious error! 





—— 


THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 
Cuaprer IV. 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 

“And so the stranger refuses to have any thing to say to you?" asked the 
landlord of Evans, as the latter gentleman concluded his account of the above 
interview, while seated one evening, in company with one of the magnates of 
the village, in the private room of the Castle; “can’t say I think the better 
of him for giving himself such airs; but what can you expect from a man 
who has never once ordered a bottle of my ale since he’s been at the Manor- 
| H "9 





ouse: 

| «Yes, and what’s worse than that,”’ observed the apothecary, with an ex- 

| pression of face as bitter as his own physic, * though he’s dying by inches, as any 

| one may see who looks at him, not a single summons have I had from him. But 
he’s mad, poor gentleman which accounts for all.” ; 

“Not a doubt of it,” rejoined Boniface, *‘for to say nothing of his extra- 
ordinary conduct bere one night, I’m told he scarcely touches a mouthful from 
sunrise to sunset.” 

« Prightfal '? ehimed in the curate, an oily little man, round as a beer barrel, 

| with a hot copper nose and broad, moony face that hung out a flag of defiance to 
care; “there is evidently something preying on his mind, for lights are often 

| seen in his room at a time when all decent folks should be a-bed; and then he 

' looks so black when one happens to meet him !—just for all the world, Doctor, 
like one of your patients after a week's pbysicking.” 

| ‘ Uncommon odd!” observed the landlord, shaking his head mysteriously. 

« But that’s not all,” resumed the curate, ** for many a night has he been seen 
| sitting alone upon a grave in the churchyard; and once, as I myself was passing 
| the Manor-House on my way home after supping with the actioneer, I heard such 
| groans proceeding from the apartment which he inhabits, that if I had not 
luckily bethought me of a prayer or two, I’m convinced I should have died of 
fright. As it was, I was so shaken with agitation that when I got home I could 
scarcely stand.” aden 

Are you quite sure it was from agitation *” slily interposed the apothecary ; 
“there are many things besides fear which will account for a man’s inability to 
stand after supper.” 

** Poor ple soc said the compassionate landlady, ‘I’ve no doubt he’s lost 
| his wife, for nothing else could affect him so.” 

Her husband looked as if he thought there were many more serious 
calamities in life than the loss of a wife, but as, like the best of us, he was 
considerably under the sway of the petticoat, he did not give utterance to his 
thoughts. ‘ ; 

While this conversation was going forward, the attorney remained in a state 
of sulky reverie, but the instant the curate talked of the churchyard he was all 


attention. . 

“ T cannot conceive,” he said, ‘ what the fellow can want there. Nogood I'll 
swear. P 

Perhaps he’s a resurrectionist,” hinted the apothecary ; “the Carmarthen 
Journal says they're very much abroad just now.” a 

“‘T should not wonder,” said Evans, * he looks exactly like one. 

At this instant a loud knocking was heard at the door. 

“Hark,” said the landlord, “what noise is that! Pray God it be not the 


stranger come to” —— al 
Before he could complete the sentence the door was thrown violently on 


| its hinges, and in rushed the sexton, pale as a ghost, and spotted from head to 


foot with dirt, who dropping into a chair, roared out with the lungs of a Boanerges 
« Oh Lord, oh Lord, I’ve seen the Devil!” 





| understand, written by Mr. Coleridge while he was at college, and was designed | 
| to show that “the study of History is preferable to the study of Natural Philo- 
| sophy.”] | 
\ 


i 


Truru is the natural aliment of the human mind, and the investigation of 


“The Devil !” faltered the landiord, “ my stars, only think !” 

“ And, pray, where did you meet him ?” asked Evans, laughing. 

“In the churchyard; he started up from behind a tomb at the very moment as 
I was passing.” 
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Scptember 24, 








Hab! indeed!” rephed the attorney, with singular earnestness, ‘* and what 

i ? What was he doing !” 

on ‘aah, so soon as he hed regained his composure by a hearty 4 bes 
cwrrw, hastened to gratity the company’s curiosity ; and in order that may do 
the same with my readers, it is necessary that [ go back a few hours in my 
“la had been a fair held that morning in the neighbouring little town of 
Llanurth, at which the sexton, who was a'so a bit of a farmer, had attended tr 
the purpose of disposing of some of his farm yard stock. Having “anges ter 
the sale greatly to his satisfaction, he was about returning home, when : 
chanced to meet an old friend who lived within a stune’s throw of the town, an 
who insisted on his finishing the evening with him, to which the sexton, having 
a few spare hours on hand. readily acceded. As is usual on such occasions, the 
cwrrw, to say nothing of the supplemental punch bowl, flew rapidly from hand 
to hand ; and the conversation, after shifting about likea weathercock in April, 
at length settled down into a discussion on the well-accredited apparition of the 
« man without the head” (no very rare phenomenon), who had been again seen 
by deaf Dick, the drunken cobbler, among the ruins of Cerrig-cennan Castle. 
At the period to which this tale refers, the lower classes of Welsh were notorious 
for their faith in these loca! hobgoblinisms ; and none more so than the sexton, 
who accordingly swallowed his friend's story with all the zeal of a devotee, re- 
paying him with others of a like character, wntil the dropping of the sun behind 
the biforked Brecor, Van warned him that it was time to return home. 

The first part of his road lay through some low mea‘ows to the rear of 
Llanurth, but the last and by far the largest portion across a wil tract of moor, 
which was seldom or never traversed afier sunset. Now the worthy grave 
digger, who was something of the timidest, had an instinctive horror of @ 
solitary trip over a waste like this at svch an hour, which the leg®® is he had 
been listening to contributed not a little to strengthen, so he pursued bis way 
across it with the same misgivings with which a schoolboy crosses a churchyard 
when the wind is at work among the tombs; str ving to pluck up confidence by 
whistling 3 few bars of a sprightly tune, and halting every now and then to see 
if he could discover any belated traveller like himself, on whose company he 
might fasten himself. But all was perfect solitude—all too was silence, except 
the faint sluggish trickling of an unseen stream, or the moaning of the breeze 
over the unsheltered desert. 

By the time he had accomplished a third of his distance, the torches which 
sunset had lit up in the west, one by one went out, and the moor lay, far and 
wide, a black frowning mass before him; while the few stunted trees and 
masses of rock that were scattered sparingly about it, took strange and ex- 
aggerated forms in the gloom. As the good man hurried on his road, he 
chanced to stumble up against one of these dwarf oaks whose lower branches 
projected over the pathway ; and fancying in his bewilderment that it was neither 
more nor less than a hobgoblin—peradventure the man without the head 
—who had started up to waylay him, he began, in the true professional 
spirit, to mutter the first words of the burial service ; but finding that no further 
opposition was offered, he forced a faint laugh at his own weakness, and sped on, 
thumping his breast, and pulling his hat desperately over his brows, as if to say 
“Who's afraid?” 

Scarcely, however, had he screwed his courage to the sticking point, when he 
saw, about thirty yards before him, a dim, moving light—one of those ignes 
fatui which are so often seen playing on the surface of marshy grounds; but 
which, as a matter of course, he mistook for a corpse-candle eloped from a 
churchyard, for the express purpose of giving him a friendly hint that his hour 
was come. The faint rust!ing of the wind among the reeds that fringed this 
morass went far to confirm his conjecture, for, in bis prepared ear, it sounded 
exactly like the whispering of unearthly voices. Here was a predicament! 
What should he do? How should he escape it? To go forward, would be to 
rush on his doom : to wait till the moon should rise—the guardiaw moon before 
whose blessed radiance all Welsh spirits make a point of vanishing—would be 
to wait for hours, chilled to the bone, and ague-stricken by the unwholesome 
dews; and as for going back and stopping out all night at Llanurth—what would 
his wife say? andas this idea flashed across the sexton’s addled brains, there 
arose with it the vision of a lean, wizen-faced, shrewish old woman, seated 
alone, with looks as black as the night, by a cottage window at a supper table, 
on which lay, covered up between two plates, some egesand bacon. quite spoiled 
—having been fried a full hour since—together with a hearth-broom, which the 
erysipelas-tempered dame, as ever and anon she turned her sleepy eyes towards 
the clock, clutched in a fist evidently accustomed to wield such a weapon with 
formidable effect. 

This domestic vision terrified the perplexed sexton nearly as much as the 
warning light before him ; even now, in fancy, he felt the hearth-broom anoint- 
ing his shonlders, while, to consummate his sufferings, he found tiat the track 
which he had been hitherto pursuing was no lungerdiscernible. The case being 





But Evans was right; for, after having dug to the depth of six feet and up- 
wards, the sexton’s spade went crashing against the side of the coffia in the ad- 
jacent grave, burst open its rotten boards, and sent the skull of its tenant right 
into the open space. 

** Bravo!” said the attorney; “I told you I was right.” 

The mortified sexton made no reply, but stooped to pick up the skull; and 


dreadful task, but what penance is too severe for a wretch like me ’—that after 
my death, should you ever recall me to your mind, you may remember me as one 
who, great as was his crime, deserved rather your compassion than abhorrence. 


| Will you agree to my proposal !” 


The attorney hesitated, for the stranger's manner, especially the emphatic 
and half-sneering way in which he pronounced the word * compassion,” struck 


glad of an opportunity to chauge the subject of conversation, said, ‘* Well, of | him with distrust 


all the skulls [ ever had dealings with, never did I handle such a heavy one as | 
this. Whata thick head its owner must bave had.” 

‘Ay, that’s a malady very common hereabouts,” replied the attorney ; ‘‘ and 
pray, who was its owner?” 

“T suppose you'll find his name on the tomb-stone.”’ 


** What, are you afraid?” exclaimed the stranger, mistaking the cause of his 


| hesitation. 


“ No,” replied Evans, indignantly, “I never yet feared mortal man, least of 


| all, a”—then checking himself, he added, **I will agree to your proposal.” 


‘*And you will swear till to-morrow night to preserve the strictest 


* You're right,” said Evans; “here it is—‘ Hugh Glendovery, obit aD. | secrecy?” 


1770, a@tat 25.’ Glendovery—Glendovery!” he added, after a moment's 
pause ; * why, that’s the name of the young squire who lived up at the Manor- 
House, and was found dead of apoplexy one morning, as I have heard my father 
say,” . 

“Yes, sure,” rejoined the sexton, “ you ought to recollect the story well, 
for it was your father that purchased the house of the squire’s brother ; I’m sure 
I remember the young gentleman’s death, for his was one of the first graves | 
ever dug. Ah, I can’t dig now as! could then ;” and he looked at his shrunken 
hands, and sighed. Lae 

‘Give me the sku!'l,” said Evans. “ Very heavy, certainly’—tossing it up 
as if it were a cricket ba!l—* uncommon heavy ; but, halloo, halloo'—I say, 
Master Thomas, what, in God's name, is this? Why, here's a long rusty nail 
dropped out of the ear.” 

“A what?” asked the sexton gaping with astonishment like a stranded 
haddock. 

“A nail, man—a nail, half ‘as long asa carving-knife. No wonder the 
skull felt so weighty. Men are not born with nails in their ears—are they 
Tom?” . 

“Not that J know of,” replied the sexton, who interpreted every thing that 
was said to him in the most literal matter-of-fact spirit. 

“Then, depend on it, there’s been fuul play here. But I see it all” —added 
Evang, in a hurried voice, as a sudden thought struck him—*'I see it all, 
Master Thomas. One brother died—the other went instantly abroad, sup- 
posed to have died there—perhaps not. Perhaps he may be living at this very 
moment ; and if so, he would be just about the stranger’s age. Singular, this 
never struck me before! I ought to have suspected something wrong, froin the 
fellow’s fondness for that old house—his constant visits to the churchyard, bis 
gloom, his temper, and, above al!, his dislike to associate with honest folks. 
However, I'm satisfied now!” 

Bless my soul !"’ exclaimed the astounded grave digger, * who'd have thought 
it? But, do you really think there’s murder in the case?” 

“Certain of it, Master Thomas. But no matter! for the present, mum’s the 
world.—Good-by. The affair wil! be cleared up soon.—A proud sulky brute ! 
but Ihave him in my clutches now;” and so saying, Evans restored the 
vail to its hiding place, and putting the skull into his pocket, hurried off, 
while the sexton remained behind, standing, not “like the statue that enchants 
the world,” but leaning half-stupitied on his spade, like one who 1s himself en- 
chanted. . 

That same evening a slow firm step ascended the crazy staircase of the Manor- 
House. The stranger, who had heard the hall door—which was usually left 
merely on the latch after sunset, it being by day that he most apprehended the 





visits of his officious neighbours—open and shut again with a clang that rung 
through the whole building, at first imagined that it was the servant taking ber | 
departure for the night, but soon the footsteps drew nearer, and ere he could re- 
cover from his surprise at such an unexpecied intrusion, the door flew wide open, 
and the attorney stood before bim. 

“‘Insolent ! exclaimed the stranger, advancing towards the intruder with 
a haughty menacing aspect; ** What means this visit! Have I not already 
warned yuu?” 

** Softly—softly,” replied the unabashed attorney, casting a shrewd glance at 
his tenant’s emaciated figure ; ** I am not the man to be frightened by a few hard | 
words. My errand here is of justice Mark me, sir, of justice—and, storm and 
bluster as you may, you shall not prevent me from discarging my duty. No, no, 
Mr. Glendovery.” 

‘*Glendovery !” faltered the stranger, quai:ing beneath the searching gaze of | 
Evans ; “* what do you mean, sir?’ My name is Dwarrys ” 

*T care not what itis now My business concerns what it was eighteen years 
ago. Doubtless, sir, you remember that about that period your” 

“IT do—I do,” said the conscience-stricken man, flinging his clenched hands 
above his head, and staggering as if he had been shot; ‘* he died a natural death. 
Who dares say he did not!” 











thus desperate, he allowed himself no further time for consideration, but struck 
off at once to the left—a direction which he knew could not take him very far out | 
of his road—the moor being already more than half passed—and would enable | 
him tosteerclear of that ghastly glimmer which the Welsh peasant holds in such 

superstitious horror. Unfortunatcly, however, this new track, after leading him 
through many a shaftow marsh, and steep rugged hollow, brought him outon the 
highest part of the moor—a long table-land, in the centre of which stood a 
gibbet, whereon hung the skeleton of a smuggler who had long since been hung 
in chains. As the sexton, who was now perfectly acquainted with his locality, 
heard the sullen creak of the dry bones swinging in the wind, anew horror 
came over him; he made sure—so ever active and versatile is the imagination 
of fear—that the murderer's ghost was pursuing him, and this giving the last 
quickening impulse to his excited nerves, he bounded off at a desperate full 
gallop, never once daring to halt or look behind him, lest he might see the white 
shining skeleton face grinning over his shoulder. 

Away like the wind he flew, slapdash through brook, and fen, and ditch—as- 
cending here, descending there—while the crafty mountain raven flew screaming | 
above his head, with its dismal *cureq, cureq, cureq,’’ as if it anticipated its 
prey, till he reached the edge of the moor, which led him past one or two in 
tervening meadows into his own churchyard, at the entrance of the village | 
Here, one would suppose, the sexton would have felt quite at home; but no— | 
his speed had increased his nervous apprehensions, and he rattled along the old 
avenue of yews with the swiftness of a hunted hare, stumbling over graves, and 
knocking his shins against headstones, with a most irreverent feeling towards the 
gemus loci. And now he is in the very middle of the churchyard, when sud- 
denly, just as he is passing a particular ‘on.b, ‘a gigantic figure, robed ina 





velvet pall, with horns on his head, flaming saucer eyes, and smelling strongly | 


of sulphur’’—so ran the good man’s own account—started up, and stood full in 
his path. He had no previous notice of this apparition—had heard no sound—it 
seemed to rise up at once out of the earth ; and feeling persuaded, therefore. that 
it was the devil, he rushed roaring into the Castle, as being the nearest place of 
refuge he could find. 

“Very odd!” said the landlord, handing over the jug of cwrrw to the sexton, 
by way of indemnifying him for his sufferings. 





‘*T said nothing about a natural death, sir.”’ 

““No—no; norl either. But my thoughts are troubled. I scarce know | 
what I am saying.” 

**T can account for your agitation, Mr. Glendovery,” said the attorney, with an 
ironical smile. 

“Villain! repeat but that word again, and, by the God above us, I lay you | 
dead at my feet.” And, snatching up a pistol from the table, the stranger | 
presented it at the attorney’s head—* Now, sir,” be added ; ‘dare but to breathe 
but one syllable of that detested name again, and I send this bullet through your 
skull” 

‘Hah, indeed!” exclaimed Evans, at the same time drawing out the skull 
from his pocket, and holding it up full in the stranger’s face—* fire, then! It | 
will not be your first murder !”’ 

A loud piercing yell burst from the stranger, as he beheld this ghastly memento. 
The pistol dropped from him, and staggering to the table, he buried his face in 
his hands, and groaned as if his every limb and muscle were convulsed and 
quivering on the rack. 

*So!’’ muttered Evans to himself, as he beheld this spectacle of heart 
rendiug agony—‘*so? that shaft bas struck home, I think. He wil! scarcely 
raise his head again ;—no, pride has got a fall, and a devil of a fall itis But, 
mercy on us! who could have supposed such a thing possible? A murderer! 
‘be murderer of his brother!'—Horrible! Yet curse meif I can help feeling 
for bim after all,” continued the good natured fellow, as, his first burst of ex- 
ultation having subsided, a kindiier spirit came over him, ‘I hated him while he 
affected the superior, and treated me as if I were so much dirt beneath his 
{eet ; but now that he is helpless and in my power—now that one word from 
me can clap the hangman's rope about his neck, curse me if I think I shall be 
able to bring myself to pronounce it. Were he in sound health, | would do 
so without amoment’s hesitation : but he is dying—dying a3 fast as man can 
die ; broken-hearted, too, and suffering the torments of the damued ; and I’m 
not the man to shorten the few hours he has lefthim I know, I feel—I ought 

to act otherwise, but I was always a soft-natured fool ;”’ then, addressing him- 
self to the stranger, he . dded, ** Mr. Glen—Dwarrys, I mean—Pray, sir, be com- 
posed ; it is ill grieving for what can’t be remedied. Poor fellow, ie hears me 


“ ‘ not; well, it can’t be helped—tbut, trom my sou!, I pity him.” 
“Very,” rejoined the attorney; who nevertheless had a pretty strong sus- | P ’ yt pity 


picion as to who was the apparition. 

Scarcelv had the dissyllable escaped his lips wheu a dark figure passed across 
the window near where the gossips were sea'ed The shadow no sooner 
caught the sexton’s eve, than turning towards it he exclaimed, relapsing into his 
furmer terrors, ‘* ‘There he is—there he is again.”” The company all started to 
their legs and rushed to the window, just in time to see a tall black form, 
shrouded from head to foot ina mantle, sweep by it. The attorney recognised 
the figure in an instant. It was the stranger! 


CHAPTER V. 

About a week afterwards, Evans happening to be passing the churchyard, on 
bis return home from a morving walk, when just as he reached the swing gate 
that leads into it, he caught sight of the sexton, who was digging a grave close 
beside the spot where he had been so much stariled by “the saucer eyes” and 
sulphurous exhalations of the stranger. Now, the attorney, as | have hinted be- 
fore, was uot the man to miss the opportunity of a quarter of an hour's gossip, 
80 he forthwith joined the sexton, and after rallying him on his late panic—a 
ore subject, for the marks of the hearth-broom were yet visible on the good 
man’s shoulder’ s—ard asking bim if he bad heard any more news about “the 
old misanthrope of the Manor House,” said, ‘You seem hard worked Master 
Thomas.” 

* Yes,” replied the sexton, “I have a good eight feet job before me. You re- 
member Farmer Lewis, who lived up by the turnpike?” 

** What, 16 he gone at last? 
about it.” 

* Died last week.” 

“ By the visitation of the Doctor, no doubt,” observed the attorney, with a 
knowing wink of his eye.” 

“He, he, he! Like enough.” 

“ But what does he want with an eight feet grave, bey, Master Thomas ?” en- 
quired Evans. 

“That’s his widow's look-out. The o!d girl has given me orders to dig the 
grave as deep as possible, lest the resurrection men should have bim up again ;” 
and humming a brisk air, the sexton resumed his labours, 

“I say, Master Thomas,” continued the attorney, after watching his 


companion in silence for a few minutes, ‘‘ar’n't you digging too near the next 
grave?” 


Well, he’s been a long time making up his mind 


* Not a bit of it. Do you think I am no judge of distance? 
look at the churchyard, aud tell me where there’s an inch of roum to 
near, indeed! Shows how much you knew about grave-digging.” 


Besides, only 
spare. ‘Too 


It iseasy to pity those who no longer have it in their power to affect our in- | 
terests, or wound our self-love. In the majority of cases, pity is but coutempt 
with iis sharp edge taken off—a flattering conviction of our strength, and our 
adversary’s weakvess; of our triumph, and his bumiliation. 

* Pity! said the stranger, harping on Evans's last words, and staring wildly 
about him, “who talks of pity? Pity for a convicted murderer! Nay, never 
star, man, a3 if you had only just discovered that I was an assassin. Could you 
uot see ‘ fratricide’ branded on my brow! Why, my own glass has shown it to 
me daily these eighteen years past!" 

As he said these words, his eye happened to fall on the yellow mouldering 
skull which Evans still retained in his hand. ‘ Hah!” he continued, * that 
fiend’s face again! Grinning, too, and from malice! Away with it, sir, away ; 
the very sight chills me to the bone; and wresting it from the attorney’s grasp, 
he dashed it on the fluor, and with the frenzied rage of one posséssed,’ground 11 
to atoms beneath his tread. 

But this paroxysm was too violent to last long: and in a few minutes, as if 
ashamed of such an outbreak in the presence of the man whom of all gthers he 
had most detested, he observed in a more placid tone, with something of his 
usual hautevr, [I am not apt to be thus unmanned, Mr Evans, but your disco- 
very of the dreadful secret which I had hoped would have been buried with me in 
that grave to which I am fast hastening, has called up recollections which it 
maddens me even to think of. I ask not when, or by what means, you made 
this discovery ; enough for me to know that you have made it, and that in re- 
venge for fancied affronts, you have resolved on denouncing me to the world. 
Speak, sir, is it not so!” 

* Such was my intention,” said the attorney. “‘ but—but—nay, d——n it, 
what’s the use of mincing matters—in one word, then, Mr. Glen—Dwarrys, I- 


one way, humanity another. Duty says, ‘ give him to justice,” humanity, ‘leave 
him to himseif, for his days are numbered ;’ and 1 much fear—that is to say, I 
am quite positive, that humanity will get the better of me.” 

While the attorney thus spoke, the stranger kept his eye fixed on him with an 


which he walked up and duwn the room, as if he were endeavouring to force 
himself to some decisive line of conduct, he said, ‘I appreciate your forbear- 


you know but one part of my secret—the nature of the crime committed ; you 
are yet to learn the extent of the provocation received. Listen then to what | 
am gving tosay. Return to this house to-morrow night, when I will acquaint 











mean—I am at tais moment in, what you call, a predicament. Duty pulls me | pot absolutely favour, did no disapprove my advances. But my fa her’s will soon 


ance, sir, and will prove to you that | am not wholly unworthy of it. As yet | 


“7 will.” 
“ Then farewell, sir, till to-morrow night.” 
*T don’t half like his manner,” said Evans, as he closed the hall deor, “ for 


| there’s a something in the wild glare of his eyes that convinces me he's half- 


cracked at times. Well, I must be on my guard; these moonstruck fellows 


| have all the craft of the devil about them. Egad, if he’s no care for bis own 


life, I have for mine; so caution’s the word. Let me see; how shall I pro- 
ceed! [have it,” he added, after a brief interval of cogitation; ‘now if he 
means me foul play he shall find Iam his match. One must not suffer for one’s 
good-nature.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

But a few hours had elapsed since the circumstances mentioned in the last 
chapter, yet what a change had that brief period wrought in the stranger's ap- 
pearance! Hischeeks were drawn in; his white, clammy forehead seemed as 
though the impress of the grave were on it; there was a strange, unnatural light 
in his dilated eve ; and his voice trembled from suppressed emotion. Evans 
found him, seated alune ata table, on which a lamp barely emitted glimmer 
enough to show the cheerless condition of the half-furnished apartment. As he 


entered, the stranger rose, and grasping him by the arm, said, ‘* Are we alone in 
th s house ?” 


“Tee 

‘And no one tracked you here, or knows aught of the subject of our last 
niglit’s conference.” 

** T have not breathed a syllable about it to a single human being.” 

“T thought I heard a footstep on the lawn under the window,” said the 
stranger—so apprehensive an ear has conscience. 

“°Tis merely the wind ; the night threatens a storm.” 

‘Then ’tis the fitter for me to say what I have to say. Now listen,” con- 
tinued the stranger, ‘and be your feelings what they may, be sure you do not 
interrupt me. Should you see me excited, maddened even with the recollec- 
tions you have yourself called up—take no heed, for the fit will soon pass off,” 
and so saying, with a determined effort at self-composure, the stranger com- 
menced as follows :— 

** My name, as you have but too truly surmised, is Glendovery, and I was 
born in this very house. My mother died in giving me birth. I have been told 
that she was a cold, reserved, imperious woman; and that I resembled her as 
closely in character as in countenance—a circumstance to which I attribute my 
father’s early dislike to me, for his marriage having been one of convenience, not 
love, was consequently a most unhappy one. My oldest recollections can carry 
me back to no one act of kindness shown me by my father, who lavished all his 
affections on my elder brother—a jovial, mettlesome young fellow, cast, like 
himself, in the rudest mould, and as selfish as those are apt to be, who from 
their very cradle have recognised no will but their own. 

‘In due time we were both sent to school at Caermarthen, where my brother 
soon Lecame a favourite, for cémmonplace joined with animal spirits is ever 
popular. He was foremost in every frolic, and ] was rendered perpetualiy uneasy 
by the comparisons which our play-mates were always instituting between him 
and me. I could not—say rather, I would not—join in their pursuits ; I could 
not sympathize or exchange minds with them; but lived moodily apart in a 
world of my own, like a hermit in his lone ceil, conscious of possessing facul- 
ties superior to the herd with whom I was daily brought into contact. These 
faculties I invigorated by hard study, though my reading, sooth to say, was de- 
sultory, and chiefly of that sort which quickens the fancy and calls forth the pas 
sions, rather than feeds or disciplines the judgment. Yet even study which you 
would suppose would have been my blessing, proved only an added svuurce ot 
annoyance. My schoolmaster, like most provincial pedagogues, was a conceited 
ignoramus—a mixture of the pedant, the despot, and the sycophant, who had no 
notion of boys presaming to get on without his help, or acquire other know- 
ledge than he could furnish them with ; consequently he was always venting 
his spleen in contemptuous allusions to my gevius, which he did with the 
greater relish, from having accidentally made the discovery that my brother was 
the favourite son. 

** The first serious shock my feelings ever received was on my retura home 
for the midsummer holidays. The excitement of the journey, and the utter 
change of scene from the dull discipline of a school, to the comparative freedom 


| of home, had kindled all my more social feelings ; and when I entered my 


father’s presence, it was with my heart in my eyes, and my hand eagerly 
stretched out to receive his cordial grasp. And how was I welcomed? Not 
with positive unkindness, but worse—far worse—with quiet apathy. He cold 
ly held out his hand, with the expression of a hope that “ school bad improved my 
temper ;” while for my brother he reserved his warmest greeting—his sunniest 
sm le. Well do I remember the bitterness of that moment! J quitted the room 
with affected unconcern, but no sooner did I reach my chamber, than all my 
pride gave way, and I burst into a passion of téars. When we met again at din- 
ner, | endeavoured to appear indifferent, as if my feelings had sustained no blow ; 
but the very effort only rendered me more embarrassed ; and that which was 
sheer sensibility, was of course attributed to sulkiness. Ah, if parents would 
but bear in mind that they never check a generous feeling in their children but 
they quicken the growth of a bad one, how much shame and guilt, and anguish, 
would human nature he spared ! 

* About the, period of my nineteenth year my father died, and true to his 
predilections, left his whole fortune—which, by the by, was not much—to my 
elder brother. Here was a blow to all my prospects! ‘True, my father had 
expressed a wishin his will that a decent provision should be msde forme ; 
but this was optional with my brother ; and I contd not therefore but feel that 
I was become that most abject of animals—a_ poor relation, without the means 
of rescuing myself from my condition. My education could not avail me. It 
was any thing but practical ; but even had it been otherwise, so completely had 
my own moodynature, aggravated by the neglect of those who should have 
been my best friends, built a wall of cireumvailation between me and general 
society, that I had not the remotest possibility of being able to avail myself of 
such acquirements as I possessed. 

** A few months after my father’s death, the whole internal economy of our 
househo'd was changed. he old man, with all his faults, had always been hos- 
pitable, but experience had taught him to temper discretion with liberality. 
With my brother, it was otherwise. He was a reckless spendthrift. The house 
was now filed with fellows after bis own heart~—strollers, poachers, smat! farm- 
ers, andthe like—brawny, hard-drinking, bullet-headed vagabonds, who aped 
the vices of the squirearchy, without imbibing a tithe of their redeeming quali- 
ties. I would not herd with creeping things like these, and constant were the 
disputes between my brother and myself in consequence. I was too proud— 
he said in his, coarse, blustering manner,—I thought myself too good for them, 
whereas there was not one among themall who was not twice as rich—aye, and 
twice as clever too as myself. What was I fir for? Could I throw a line, or 
spear an otter—or shoe my own horse—or make my own flies? Not a bit of 
it. Why themdid I give myselfsuch airs ? 

‘Led by this example, my brother’s companions made a point of treating 
me, not with downright insult—for the ruffia s had just tact enough to see that 
there was a strong spice of the devil in my nature—but with petty, indirect in- 
civilities, till one evening, when, contrary to my wont, I was seated at table 
with them, one of the squad, half-drunk, insulted me so grossly, that J rose from 
my seat, and felled the brute to earth. The whole party was of course iu arms. 
My brother stormed and swore, but satisfied with my revenge, I let him sputter 
on ashe pleased, and next day the thing was passed off as a drunken frolic 
though not without increasing the estrangement between Hugh and myself. 

‘** A circumstance occurred about this time that deepened that estrangement 
to hatred, at least on my part. During my school-days, I had formed one of 
those fanciful attachments, which boys are so apt to give way to for a young girl, 
the daughter and heiress of a widow of some property at Caermarthen, who 
bad been acquainted with my mother, and at whose house I was a welcome guest 
whenever a half-holiday allowed me to visit there. This acquaintance I kept 
up long after my final return home, and would often cheer my flagging spirits by 
looking forward to a union with Charlotte Lewis, whose mother, if she did 


dispelled this dream, for no soonet did Mrs. Lewis, who was a shrewd, world- 
ly woman, become acquainted with it, than she gradually weaned her daughter 


| from my society. My brother had some suspicion of this, but never dreamed 


expression of mixed surprise and distrust. At length, after a pause, during | 


you, fully and unreservedly, with the whole sad story of my life—’twill be a | owt that she was a mere simpering boarding sc 


of substituting himself, until the embarrassments ia which he was now plunged 
com e!led him to turn his thoughts to matrimony. 

** Such was his positiun, when, ata race-ball at Caermarthen, he happened 
to meet Charlotte Lewis, whom he had not seen since he left school. He was 
struck with her beauty, fascinated by her sprightliness ; and being received by 
the mother as elder brothers usually are on such occasions, proposed at once, 
and was accepted. Did ‘the weight of my indignation fall on the girl for this 
act of coquetry ! No ; her loss I could have borne, for I had long since found 
hool automaton—one of those 
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pretty patterns of commonplace, who dance, sing, paint flowers in albums, end 
languish over the sugary ventimentalities of love tales to convince themselves 
that they have a heart,—but I could not bear my brother’s triumph. It was here 
the shaft rankled. Again be stood between me and the sunshine. Was it not 
enough that he had stripped me of my fortune, but he must make even hope itself 
a bankrupt? 
but I would not ; and in the frenzy of my wrath vowed a deadly revenge. Bear 
witness, ye moving imps, who nightly in the darkness make your visible pre- 
sence felt, haw sternly I have kept my word ! 

+ All was now arranged for the marriage, which was to take place within the 
week. My brother was in high spirits at the idea—so much as to bear himself 








ences a secret from the neighbourhood—he from sheer indifference, and | from 
that habit of dissimulation which a long course of ill treatment had taught me; 
and I was now to reap the benefit of my reserve. 

« The evening but one preceding the wedding, as I was seated alone in the 
drawing-room, my brother burst in, flushed with wine, fullof wild glee, but at 
the same time in that feverish, unbalanced state of mind, which the slightest 
contradiction is sufficient to stimulate to fury. 

“*Huzza, huzza!’ said he, drawing hischair tothe table ; ‘ give me joy, 
prother; all's right—the lawyers have settled every thing, and in two days 
Charlotte Lewis will be—now, don’t look so savage, Ned. If the girl prefers 
me to you, it’s not my fault ; besides, we can't have every thing ourown 
way, you know,’—and he eyed me, as I imagined, with asneer of deliberate 
malice. 

«| was stung to the quick by his look, but made no reply, 

«“+Come, come, Ned; don’t be jealous, but try, for once in your life, to put 
on a smiling face. Let us see if.a glass of wine won't cheer you. Come, you 
shall drink my health,—not aword—by God you shall; I'll have no sulks to- 
night.” 

‘In vain I remonstrated, by telling him that he had already had more than 
enough; he would take no excuse—so to prevent exposing myself by a prema- 
ture quarrel, I gave in to his caprices. 

‘*No sooner had the servant placed the wine on the table, than my brother 
drank off two glasses in rapid succession ; and then pushing the bottle towards 
me, said, ‘ Now, Ned, my boy, fill up—no heel-taps; I know you're a sly dog, 
but—eapital ! that’s well toss’d off; so, fill again,—to the brim—to the brim, 
for I’m going to propose a toast.”’ 


“And [ am ready to do every justice to it, provided,’ I added—for I half ap- | 


prehended its import—* it be nuthing objectionabie.’ 

+ Objectionable! Whotalks of objection here? Am [not master in my 
own hvuse?’ and putting onan air of drunken authority, he rose from his seat, 
and holding up his bumper, exclaimed, ‘ Charlotte Lewis !’ 

“*Damn her,’ said I, indignantly turning down my glass ; ‘ never !’ 


“+ Why, you—you—you—beggar,’ roared my brother, trembling and stutter- 
ing with rage ; ‘do you refuse !’ 


‘+ * Hah, beggar! Is it come to this” 


“Yes, beggar! Are you not dependent on me for every thing you have in the | 


world, even to the very coat on your back?’ 

‘+ * Mean, blustering poltrvon, is it for you to boast of the advantages which 
luck alone has given you? Had our common father done justice to us both, you 
would never have dared to offer me this insult. But beware, brother, it is 
easier to raise the devil than to allay him’ 

“* What, do you threaten too! Take that," and staggering across the 
table, the ruffian aimed a blow at my head, which for the moment almost 
stunned me. 

** My first impulse was to rush on him and tear him to atoms—for I felt as if 
he would have been a mere reed in my grasp—but in an instant I had recovered 
my self possession, and giving him a look that pierced him even through the 


appearance as if no dispute had taken place betweer. us. 


“ Night was now drawing on—a black, sultry night, charged with storm—a | 


night when the murderer wakes to count the leaden hours, while conscience 
thunders in his ear like the trump of doom. How the wind sang through the 
old walnut-trees! The owl too kept whooping fromthe grey belfry, and as I 
paced alone across the lawn, methought I beard a brother’s death-knell in her 
whoop. ‘ Did I strive to dispel this idea? Notso. I hugged it to my bosom 
with a!l the force of aconviction. ‘To be scorned—pitied—treated as a menial 
—trampled on as a beggar—ay, a‘ beggar’ was the very phrase he used !— 
struck too—a Glendovery struck, and by his own*—but no, it cannot be, for he | 
is already dead. ‘ Poor fellow,’ I added, with bitter irony, anticipating my re- 
venge, how still he lies! 
altar. 
one’ 

“ AsI re-entered the house, I met one of the servants, who, struck I sup- 
pose with my air, said, * What ails you, Master Edward ?” 

‘© * Nothing—nothing,’ I replied carelessly,* but poor Hugh, I fear, will ail 
something to-morrow, for I never saw him so intoxicated.’ ‘ 

“+ Ay, the old story; I have just left him fast asleep on the sofa; pity he did 
not take your advice, and let well alone; one would have thought his last 
attack of apoplexy would have made him more cautious ; but, I say, wern’t you 
both quarrelling a short while since !” 

“* Quarrelling! No! laughing—shouting—singing—Oh, we had a rare half 
hour of it.” AA 

“* Ves, that Ill be sworn you had; but I must not stay gossiping here, for 
I've got to go down to the farrier’s about your brother’s bay colt; so, good- 
night, Master Ned, good-night,’ and off went the old man. 

No sooner was he gone, than I crept up into my own room, where the very 
first object on whick my eyes fell—as I live, sir, tis the fact !—was along, 
sharp-pointed nail which lay glittering in the middle of the floor—the portrait 
of my grandfather which it had upheld having been taken down by my desire 
that very morning, in order that the dusty frame might be cleaned. The instant 
lcaught sight of this nail, I stood as one spell-bound. How came it there! 
who placed it theret No matter; there it was. The devil never deserts his 
friends ata pinch. ; ; 

“A murder was once perpetrated in Cornwall by similar means. Twas 
years since I had read the narrative, but now it flashed vividly across my recol- 
lection with all its details, even down to the minute circumstance of the assas- 
sins knocking off the brass head of the nail, for the more effectual purpose of | 
concealment. ‘ 

“Twas a bright idea, but crime is ever fertile in expedients. 

‘“ Hark, what sound is that? Fool, ‘tis but the wind; and crawling, meekly, 
slowly, step by step—as a beggar should do—with my head turned, now to one 
cide, and now to the other, I stooped, and picked up the nail. It had a strange 
feel, and as I pressed its sharp point against my finger, I felt as if I were dally- 
ing with the fangs of a viper. 

“The hammer which had dislodged the instrument from the wall, still lay on 
one of the chairs. * Why, this is better still,’ said I, and clutching it with a! 
hurried grasp, while at the same time, like my prototype in guilt, I knocked off 
the brass head of the nail, I hid both beneath my coat, and stole down stairs into 
the room where Hugh still lay sleeping. A lamp stood on the table, lighting up , 
bis flushed features I moved towards the sofa, firm of purpose, yet trembling, 
nevertheless, like an aspen-leaf, when, just as 1 was within a yard of my victim, I 
heard voices at the door, and flew instantly for concealment behind the long | 
flowing curtains. 

“+ Had we not better wake him?’ said one of the servants; ‘he may have 
another fit else,’ at the same time laying bis hand on the door-handle.’ 

‘No,’ said another, he does not like to be disturbed ; better let him wake | 
at his own hour,’ so saying, the speakers retired in the direction of the 
kitchen. 

“| waited till I had heard the last sound of their retreating tread, and then 
emerging from my hiding-place, bent over the sleeper’s body. All was now 
hushed as death, except the mouse shrilly shrieking behind the wainscot ; and 
asI gazed on the doomed man buried in such deep repose, the recollection of 
the stilldeeper one in which I was about to plunge him, struck to my heart, 
and, for the moment, I half repepted of my design. But that taunt—that 
blow too—that cursed blow—no, no, these were stains only to be wiped out by | 
blood. 

“While I thus stood, resolute, yet still procrastinating, my victim hap- | 
pened to mutter in a scornful tone of voice, blended with laughter, the word 
* beggar.’ 


Alas, he hears me not! That blow has struck home to more hearts than 


| 


“This taunt extinguished the last lingering spark of pity in my breast I was 
now no longer a man, but a demon. Do you see me glaring, like a hungry tiger, 
on my victim? Do you see me steal crouching towards him? Now, now | 
am stooping right above his head. The nail is at his ear! Hark, do you not | 
hear the fierce, sudden strokes of the hammer—how the sharp iron goes crash- 
ing and grinding through the skull, right into the very centre of the brain ? 
’Twas bravely done; was it not? And how he stared! My God, how he 
stared! A hideous convulsion shook him from head to foot; the blood surged 
upwards to his eyes—his lips—his brow—his ears—everywhere but to that one, 
well-concealed little wound that let out life; he heaved a long, thrilling sigh ; 
then lay stretched a corpse before me! 

“And here, in this very room, where we now sit face to face—at this very | 
bour—nay, in this very spot,” continued the murderer, a strange expression of 
half-smothered fright whitening his countenance, “ was that deed perpetrated | 
Can you wonder, then, that | do constant penance here?” Then, breaking into | 
an hysterical laugh—* Penance? hah! hah! Well may hell’s vaults ring oe 


} 
auglter at such mockery. 





Gentler natures might putup with such repeated provocations, | 


Gone! 


| nerves would fail betore the wonders of the great deep. 
| concile me, and habit might restore my self-possession, if I were to make a 


| downright coward * upon instinct.” 
| has increased. 
thick fencings of his drunkenness, left the apartment, a3 tranquiliy to all external | 


| gazed with a glow of exultation which youth only can know, and almost identi- 


Fie, brother, bestir yourself; your bride is at the } 


‘the Egyptians, was felt, but coula not be described. 


| cyar in erest and commiseration, not only 


THe Albion. 





| those returning moments of humanity! I slunk up stairs to bed, but not to | 


| sleep—no, not to sleep; my imagination was on the rack; my brain whirled | 
_ Tound like a mill-wheel ; I felt that | was on the verge of madness. 

“Th this sta'e, with a burning sense of suffocation besides, as if some bony, 
skeleton fingers were clutching at my throat, I flew for relief to the window. 
But this only aggravated my torments. 

soundin 


;C 


low mocking laugh rung in my ear, and close beside me stuod—my brother! | 
| What, was I indeed no murderer? I looked agaia. 
Ob no; brothers should stick close to each other, and mine never 
quits—ah, ‘tis there again! Away, pale shade, away!” And staring wildly 
po him, the stranger waved off some form that seemed hovering at his 
elbow, 
| Evans was too much shocked to say a word. The murderer’s narrative seem- 
| ed absolutely to have frozen his blood. 


. “Mr. Glendovery,” he at length stammered out, “for God's sake, sir, 
e”” 


| ‘*Glendovery! 





Who calls Glendoveryt My name is Cain. Look here— 
here"’—dashing his double fists against bis forehead —“ see, the name is written 
here, traced in burning characters by God's own hand’”’—— 

* Pray, sir, I entreat—I implore you, be composed’? —— 

‘**Again? that voice again! Ah! too well I know that voice! I have heard 
it in the still moonlight; amid storm and calm; by day and night; on land and 
sea; and yet once more—oh, my brain—my brain!” 


The wretched man here made a pause, his self-control, which, with the stern | 


energy peculiar to his charac er, he had managed to keep in tolerable check up 
to this moment, having now wholly deserted him. He covered his face with his 
spread hands, while his fingers worked, and his shoulders heaved, as if uuder 
the influence of an epileptic tit. In a briefer space, however, than would have 
been supposed the convulsion passed off, and motioning Evans—who was again 
beginning to offer consolation—to silence, he resumed, in a more tranquil tone, 


, 48 follows.—[ Remainder next week. } 


——_. 


DUNCAN AND HIS VICTORY. 


I have always had an instinctive dread of the sea. When I look out upon the 


boundless expanse of ocean, when | hear even the murmur of its billows in the | 


calmest sunshine, I experience a degree of awe that is indescribable. I have 
| never seen it under the aspect of anything approaching to a storm; but when [ 
| have been upon the coast during a gloomy day under a lowering atmosphere of 
, clouds, and a holiow though not powerful blast of wind, my spirits desert me 
| altogether ; I sink under an intuitive conviction that Iam placed in imminent 
contact, as it were, with an element over which I have nv control, and could 
| not for an instant contend. It may roll in and overwhelm me in « moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye. My faculties grow confused, when I attempt to con- 
template the mysterious power by whose breath the waves are made mountains 
| —by whose fiat they are stayed. Cvurage I believe to be a matter of arimal 


| 


' endowment; and if upon any occasion [I could be as brave as, according to | 


Junius, the total absence of all thought and refleetion cau make a man, my 
Famiiarity might re- 


voyage ; but in the sight of ocean from the shore, [ am free to confess myself a 
The longer I have lived, the more this awe 


I can only extenuate so egotistic a preface. by telling the reader that it has 
been introduced to show how even such a nature may be affected in a contrary 
direction. 
ness called me to Yarmouth, in the county of Norfolk, and about four o'clock 
of a most brillant afternoon I first caught sight of the Roads. I have not for- 


gotten, and I never shal! forget the thrill with which | unexpectedly beheld a noble | 


tieet of men-of-war under way, and sailing majestically out from their anchor- 
age. It was that of Admiral Duncan, who, as | afterwards learned, had re- 
ceived information that De Winter had left the Texel and was going forth to 
contend with him for the empire of the sea. My long-felt awe was gone. [| 


fied myself with the thoughts, actions, and being of the Commander. To have 
been that man, I would have dared death in any or in all forms. Te 4ivect tne 


' thunders of that squadron seemed to me the most inspiring. the most glorious 
| of all conditions. 


Ship after ship rode by me in stleat grandeur, as if the sub- 
ject elements were made but to bear them on. My memory, already saturated 
with deseriptions I had read—although the vivid pictures of Cooper and Hall 
then were not—excited mr imagination, and my fancy conjured up before my 
mind’s eye the stern dignity of the Admiral, who may almost be said to * dwell 
alone,’’ walking dreadfully serene upon the deck of uis ship, and changing or 
confirming with a word the entire dispositions of chat dread line of battle ; the 
master of the lives, actions, and destinies of the thousands of brave hearts 
whose courage it was his to direct. The presentation of power is, after all, the 
grandest and most irresistible mover of the human mind; nor can any con- 
dition of mortality render an image of power like the Admiral of a fleet, or the 
Commander of an army And when the eye drinks in the whole splendour of 
such a spectacle, as it then lay before me, the fivres being, at the same time, 
braced and stimulated by a brisk air and a brilliant atmosphere, he must be sadly 
deficient in the romantic temperament who would not have been drawn out of 
himself. These are the sensations that make the Jand-bred boy a mariner—that 
make the mariner a Nelson or a Duncan. 

The fleet sailed un, and I gazed till darkness shut it out from my ken. The 
squadrons met and fought, and Duucan was victorious. He returned to Yar- 
mouth Roads, and | hastened back to the cuast to renew my novel sensations, 
or, as I anticipated, toexalt them. O! what a change! 

Covering almost identically the same tract of ocean, there lav at anchor the 
conquerors and the conquered ; the first ship that met my sight was (as I after- 
wards learned) the Ardent, her masts reduced to stumps—her sides perceptibly, 
even from the shore, bored with shot like acullender. The other vessels, at 
near or remote intervals, all partook of the same character of destruction—mo- 
tionless, except for the dull monvtonous heaving of the swell—silent—imourn- 


| fully inactive ; the rigging hanging in disorder, the masts sticks, the decks bare. 
I expected triumph, without having defined, even to myself, what that triumph | 


was to be. I found a scene of desolation that, hke tne “thick darkness” of 


It was a dull, cold day: 
the wind moaned rather than blew. I became feelingly persuaded that victory 
is but vanity. 

When I entered the town, all was mourning. The inhabitants seemed to 
move about in heaviness—they went sorrowfully to their tasks ; and as I passed 
down to the beach I met several parties Learing wounded men to the hospitals, 
whose haggard and pale, though weather-beaten faces, which I saw as they lay, in- 
dicative of heroically-suppressed pain, awakened the keenest sympathy. Nor shail 
I cease to remember the bearing of one gallant fellow on being accosted by a stran- 


ger, who was induced to inveigh against war by way of heightening the interest. ; 
“Ouly a leg!” exc'aimed Jack, endeavouring to lift himself upon his elbow, | 
i “only aleg; hurrah! Duncan for ever 64 


But, I repeat, all in the town was mourning. A considerable number of sea- 
men belonging.to the port had sailed in the fieet, and in that day of slaughter 
not a few were killed and wounded. Nor could the spectacle of landing several 
hundreds of these poor fellows, with the sadly-accompanying preparations for 


. their burials or their attendance, be, without diffusing a melancholy over every 


face one met. ‘The case of Captain Burgess of the Ardent was one of parti- 


“No sooner was my revenge consummated, than all the stormy passions of 
; MY nature at once subsided, and remorse usurped their place. Oh, the horror of 


| br 


The shape was gone. | 


} 


| from his figure, deportment, and conversation. 


lt was on Monday, the &th of October, 1797, that an affair of busi- | 
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his side? : To which the veteran replied by filling his glass, and saying, * Admi- 
ral De Winter, I am exceedingly happy to arink your health in this good com- 
pany.’ A neat evasion of the question, and a most complimentary manner of 
bringing to the Admiral’s recollection that he was a prisoner in England,without 
any assertion of superiority. 

Twelve months after this happened the Battle of the Nile, and it was cele- 
ated by Admiral Duncan, and the officers of the English and Russian fleets, 


ut th Ghastly shapes seemed careering in | which then lay in Yarmouth Roads, on the 11th of Octuber, the anniversary of 

| uid-air; the atmosphere smelt of blood; and a voice, heard far above the | Lord Duncan's engagement. The town of Yarmouth was illuminated, and the 
: &. Organ-like roll of the thunder, demanded my brother at my hands. — Mayor took me with him to the dinner ; where it happened that, there being no 

Onscience-stricken | returned to my couch, where I lay cowering beneath the | 

with something like courtesy towards me; and I, duly to keep up appearances, | clothes, wishing each hour might be my last. Once in my agony I clasped my Admiral. He was, without exception, 

met his advances half way. We had always indeed managed to keep our differ- bands in prayer, but scarcely: had I muttered a few indistinct words, when a | held, and t 


other person in plain clothes in the room, I was placed at the left hand of the 


; the finest man in his person I ever be- 
he lines of the song written to describe the battle— 
* The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 
And venerable ever be the veteran Duncan's name”— 
did not exaggerate the reverential respect his noble features and majestic stature 
awakened in the mind. Venerable he surely was; nor can there be found a 
phrase that more perfectly responds to the feelings which arose in the mind 
( ' Imagive a man upwards of six 
feet two inches in height (I think he was six feet four), with limbs of propor- 
| Uonate frame and strength. His features were nobly beautiful, his forehead high 
, and fair, and his hair as white as snow. His movements were all stately, but un- 
| affected, and bis manner easy, though dignified. I scarcely ever experienced so 
, deep a sense of personal insignificance, as when presented to this magnificent 
s,ecimen of human na‘ure. | was a slim youth, though rather above the middle. 
stature, and deficient neither in strength nor activity in the ordinary acceptation 
of the phrase ; but when he took my hand between his, which reached to my elbow, 
and bea over me, I felt perfectly awed and overshadowed by the majesty of his 
| proporiions—and thatif he was only a man, I could but be a much lower crea- 
| ture, though permitted to bear the same generic appellation. 
| Well, the repast proceeded much tike other entertainments There was how- 
ever, I thought, a marked difference in the heartiness (not of appetite, but of 
manner) which peculiarly appertained to the participants. While all was enjoy- 
ment, there yet seemed a total abandonment of self to the general gaiety. The 
, cloth drawn, the Admiral gave “Tne Kine” with the same heartiness. Any 
stranger to our national customs would have caught the spirit of attachment that 
_ seemed to rise with the name. Loyalty is a common, and I fear, a cant word ; 
but this was a true and heartfelt inspiration of all that a sailor loves and looks 
| up to in the Royal Sovereign, his master—the father and friend of his people, 
| as well as the majestic political fiction of the wearer of the crown. They did 
| not drink the health in ordinary phrase * with enthusiam,” but with the steady 
| resolution they would have cheered on going into action—it was a cheer to de- 
note devotion in life and in death. From that moment the joyousness of the 
company was up, and every man filled his glass and repeated the toast and the 
hurrah! like one whose whole heart was cheerfully engaged, and who had no 
concern beyond that of the moment. One of the most delightful traits of the 
nature of the gallant old man was, that he took the earliest occasion to turn to- 
wards bis home and his affections. ‘* Gentlemen,” said he, “I'll give you the 
best woman in the world; I'll give you my own wife—Lady Duncan.” The 
roof of the room shook with the cheers, and I saw the veteran’s eyes become 
moist with the tears of fond recollection. He then gave ‘* Lady Ann Hope” 
(the wife of the Captain of the fleet, his Vice-President), ‘ who,” he said, 
“was as good a woman as Lady Duncan ;" not forgetting to repeat, however, 
that she *‘ was the best woman in the werld.” So purely natural were the 
| thoughts and manners of this good old seaman. 
I used the opportunity his affability afforded me, to inquire some particulars 
of his own state of feeling before and after the action? He said he went upon 
deck about six o'clock, having had as sound a night’s rest as he had ever enjoy- 
ed in the whole course of his life. The morning was brilliant, with a brisk 
| gale; and, he added, that he never remembered to have been exalted by so ex- 
hilarating a sensation, as the sight of the two fleets afforded him. He said, 
however, that the cares of his duties were too onerous to allow him to think of 
| himself; his whole mind was absorbed in observing, and meeting the occasion 
by orders—all other feelings were lost in the necessity of action. The night 
after the battle he never closed his eyes—his thoughts were still tossing in the 
turmoil through which he had passed; but his most constant reflection was a 
| profound thankfulness to God for the event of the engagement. All this was 
said in so perfectly natural a tone, and with a manner so simple, that its truth 
| was impressed at once, together with veneration for a man who could regard 
| thus humbly an event in which so much of human life had been sacrificed, so 
| much of personal honour, and so much of national glory and advantage attain- 
ed. So few words never filled me with such perfect esteem and respect. 
A trifle occurred which touched the mainspring of the passions of these brave 
fellows, and occasioned a tumultuous burst of feeling. When the wire bad 
| circulated about an hour, Lord Duncan asked if there was any one present who 
| would enliven the party with a sowg! There was a dead silence, which was at 
length broken by the Mayor, who told the Admiral that I could sing. My voice 
bad just broken, and settled into a base of a gvod deal of volume and power, 
, but as rough as the tones of Boreas himself. It so happened that J had learned 
jan old English war-song, from a gentleman who bad himself been taught it more 
_ than half a century before, vivd voce, by an aged sea-faring man; and I believe 
the tradition now rests with me alone. Itis a curious specimen of the very 
earliest poesy adapted to such celebrations, and contains, as it seems to my judg- 
; ment, internal evidence of a very remote date; I can trace it back for more 
than a century. Of its descriptive strength the reader may judge. 
* Weigh anchor, my lads! see your enemy is near, 
Down bulkheads and cabins, see the gun-room be clear ; 
Down chests, up hammocks, see all in the hold and between decks be right, 
} Both fore and aft, my boys, freedom to fight, 
} She backs her sails and now lays by, 
To show that she does not fear us ; 
But soon we will her courage try, 
When we have brought her near us. 











| See her colours are out, she’sa French man-of-war—just within gun-sh ! 
Come, gunner, I'd have you be arm'd; give her a gun, and try how she likes it , 

She's too hardy to run, and too stubborn to strike to us. 

Come, my jolly hearts, 

Play your parts ; 

Every man to his station ! 

And when you're upon her, 

Remember the honour 

Of the Old English nation! 


Come, haste, with all the speed you can, hoist up your English flag ; 
' Now win a golden chain, my boys, ne’er fear a wooden leg ! 
| Hark to the report of the gunner, you old dull blockhead at the helm, and bring 
| your echo steady, 
Round steady ! 

See she fires thick, 

Return her quick, 
| Our sports make better than standing sailly-shally. 
; Most bravely done, my boys, we stormed her by that hurry, 
' A brighter deed was never done by Old England before ye. 


Come, my jolly hearts, 
| Play your parts, 
| Wheel about quick as thought, loosen your lee-lines—fire away your middle ties, 
My boys, most bravely done, 
We blew her sides in shatters ; 
She crowds more sail, and fain would run, 
But she is too lame and tatter’d. 


Now huzza, my boys, she’s sinking ! 





on account of bis rank—being 
the highest of the slain—but because be was considered to have been 
a doumed man. It seems that. with the superstition which used to be | 
a trait as characteristic as bravery of a seaman, this officer had applied | 
to a fellow who professed astrolugy, and who, independently of being a 
cheat by trade, was a scoundrel by nature, education, and babit. This quack- 
salver, had drawn Captain Burgess’s hu oscope, and pronounced that he would 
fall in action. The prophecy was unhappily verified, for he was cut in pieces by 
a shot, about ten minutes after the engagement began. The astrologer, anxious 
to propagate the belief of his skill in divination, published the fact, and thus 
created more conversation than even the death of so gallant a man would other- 
wise have occasioned. Yarmouth was, of course filled with anecdotes of the 
action, not the least splendid of which was the heroism of the seaman who 
mounted the rigging, and nailed the colours to the mast during the heat of the 
engagement. 

Soon afterwards there was circulated a mot of the gailant Admiral himself. 
After Admiral De Winter had been landed in England, Mr. Pitt or Lord Mel- 
ville gave a dinner to the conqueror and the conquered, and at which most of the 
Cabinet Ministers were present. It is well known how bardly the victory was | 
cuntested, for the Dutch had well-sustained the reputation of the valour which | 
distinguished them in the days of Van Tromp and De Ruyter. It was indeed 
rendered more easy to the English—if what was most difficult can be deemed 
to be rendered easy—by the dastardly flight of the Dutch Admiral Story and 
four ships-of-the-line. In discussing the particulars of the action, Admiral De 
Winter insisted strongly upon this defection. and appealed to Admiral Dunean to 
say whether, if those vessels had fought with the same bardihoud that the rest 
of bis fleet had exhibited, the victory would not in all probability, bave been on ; 








List how they squall, 

O! how they bawl ; 
To avoid grim death they leap into their grave ! 
Such light hearted Frenchmen are fearful to die, 
They ne’er shall be conquerors over the brave! 

Now the danger is o’er, 

Let us put to the shore ; 

But first fill a bowl, 

That every brave soul 

May drink a large portion ; 

And be that lies alain 

Deep in the main, 
Let him pledge us in the brine of the ocean. 


The melody of this ancient ditty consists of recitative and air, as rude as ite 
lines ; and itis rather a chaontthan a song. There is, of course, full scope for 
simple energy of manner. Every line seemed to find its echo in the hearts ef 
my sensitive audience, who expressed their delight by every sort of applause. 
It was repeated, and again repeated. The Russian Admiral Tate, a litidle 
Scvutchman who sat on my left, could not give utterance to his satisfaction; he 
absolutely leaped from his seat, shouted, and shook my hand with a vehemence 
that declared his ungovernable ecstacy. Powerful associations, indeed, evi- 
dently wrought upon all present, to whom incidents like those described were 
probably the most permanent of their past recollections, and the most exciting 
of their future aspirations. 


When the moment arrived for the departure of Lord Duncan, the seene be- 


| came as silently impressive as the former part of the evening had been tumul- 


tuously joyous. The old man rose slowly from his seat, drew himself up to his 
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fall height. and in a few simple words announced that he must take his leave. 
‘A dead silence ensued. He turned to the Russian Admiral, and folding his 
yast arms round him, expressed his farewell in this solemn embrace. It was 
then that the voices of his companions in arms breke forth, and he was saluted 
with three such cheers, so hearty, so regular, so true, that they vibrated through 
every fibre of my frame. ‘The sensation is even now revived as I write, though 
the best part of forty years have since passed to cool remembrance. The ve- 
nerable man bent his head upon his breast for a moment, and seemed deeply 
impressed ; he then bowed low and majestically—tucked his triangular gold- 
laced hat under his huge arm, and walked gravely down the room to the door 
amidst a silence so intense, that his measured tread sounded like minute-drops. 
He stopped—he turned; he again reared himself to his noble height, took his 
hat frum under his arm, waved it over his head, gave three joud, articulate, and 
distinct harrahs—in return for the former salutation—placed it upon his noble 
brow, and closed the door. It was the last time I ever beheld that glorious im- 
personation of all that is brave, and generous, and good,—but the vision still 
remains with me. 


——_ 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


We have it in our power to favour our readers with a specimen of the forth- 
coming new novel, by Captain Marr,at, which holds out the promise of excel- 
ling all his hitherto excellent naval novels.—[ Metropolitan } 


CHAPTER I. 
Which the reader will find very easy to read. 

Mr. Nicodemus Easy was a gentleman who lived down in Hampshire ; he 
was a married man, andin easy circumstances. Most couples find it very easy 
to have a family, but not always quite so easy to maintain them. Mr. Easy was 
not at all uneasy on the latter score, as he had no children; but he was anxious 
to have them, as most people covet what they cannot obtain. After ten years, 
Mr. Easy gave it up asa bad job. Philosophy is said to console a man under 
disappointment, although Shakspeare asserts that it is no remedy for tooth- 
ache ; so Mr. Easy turned philosopher, the very best profession a man can take 
up, when he is fit for nothing else ; he must be a very incapable person indeed who 
cannot talk nonsense. For some time, Mr. Easy could not decide upoa what de- 
scription his nonsense should consist of ; at last he fixed upon the rights of man, 
equality, and all that; how every person was born to inherit his share of the 
earth, a right at preset only admitted to a certain length ; that is, about six feet, 
for we all inherit our graves, and are allowed to take possession without dispute, 
But no one would listen to Mr. Easy’s philosophy. ‘The women would not 
acknowledge the rights of men, whom they declared always to be in the wrong ; 
and, as the gentlemen who visited Mr. Easy were all men of property, they 
could not perceive the advantages of sharing with those who had none. How- 
ever, they allowed him to discuss the question, while they discussed his port 
wine. The wine was good, if the arguments were not, and we must take things 
as we find them in this world. 

While Mr. Easy talked philosophy, Mrs. Easy played patience, and they were 
a very happy couple, riding side by side on their hobbies, and never interfering 
with each other. Mr. Easy knew his wife could not understand him, and there- 
fore did not expect her to listen very attentively; and Mrs. Easy did not care 
how much her husband talked provided she was not put out in her game. Mutual 
forbearance will always ensure domestic felicity. 

There was another cause for their agreeing so well. Upon any disputed 
question Mr. Easy invariably gave it up to Mrs. Easy, telling her that she should 
have her own way—and this pleased his wife; but, as Mr. Easy always took 
care, when it came to the point to have his own way, he was pleased as well. 
It is true that Mrs. Easy had long found out that she did not have her own way 
long ; but she was of an easy disposition, and as, in nine cases out of ten, it 
was of very little consequence how things were done, she was quite satisfied 
with his submission during the heat of the argument. Mr. Easy had admitted 
that she was right, and if, like all men, he would do wrong, why what could a 
poor woman do! With a lady of sucha quiet disposition, it is easy to imagine 
that the domestic felicity of Mr. Easy was not easily disturbed. But, as people 
have observed before, there is a mutability in human affairs. It was at the 
finale of the eleventh year of their marriage that Mrs. Easy at first complained 
that she could not enjoy her breakfast. Mrs. Easy had her own suspicions, 
every body else considered it past doubt, all except Mr. Easy; he little ‘thought, 
good easy man, that his greatness was repining;” he had decided that to have 
an heir was no easy task, and it never came into his calculations, that there 
could be a change in his wife’s figure. You might have added to it, subtracted 
from it, divided it, multiplied it, but as it was a xero, the result would be always 
the same. Mrs. Easy also was not quite sure—she helieved it might be the 
case, there was no saying; it might be a mistake, like that of Mrs. Trunnion’s 
in the novel, and therefore she said nothing to her husband about the matter. 
At last Mr. Easy opened his eyes, and when, upon interrogating his wife, he 
foond out the astounding truth, he opened his eyes still wider, and then he snap- 
ped his fingers, and danced, like a bear upon hot plates, with delight, thereby 
proving that different causes may produce similar effects in two instances at one 
and the same time. The bear dances from pain, Mr. Easy from pleasure ; and 
again, when we are indifferent, or do not care for any thing, we snap our fingers 
at it, and when we are overjoyed and obtain what we most care for, we 
also snap our fingers. ‘Two months after Mr. Easy snapped his fingers, 
Mrs. Easy felt no inclination to snap hers, either from indifference or pleasure. 
The fact was, that Mrs. Easy’s time was come, to undergo what Shakspeare 
pronounces, ‘the pleasing punishment that women bear,” but Mrs. Easy, like 
the rest of her sex, declared, ** that all men were liars,” and most particularly 
poets. 

But while Mrs Easy was suffering, Mr. Easy was in ecstacies. He laughed 
at pain, as all philosophers do when it is suffered by other people, and not by 
themselves. 

In due course of time, Mrs. Easy presented her husband with a fine boy, 
whom we present tothe public as our hero. 


CHAPTER II. 
In which Mrs. Easy, as usual, has her own way. 

It was the fourth day after Mrs. Easy'’s confinement that Mr. Easy, who 
was sitting by her bedside in an easy chair, commenced as follows: * I have 
been thinking, my dear Mrs. Easy, about the name I shall give this child.”’ 

‘Name, Mr. Easy! why, what name should you give it bat your own?” 

“Not so, my dear,”’ replied Mr. Easy; ‘they call all names proper names, 
but I think that mine is not. It is the very worst name in the calendar.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with it Mr. Easy!” 

‘The matter affects me as wellas the boy. Nicodemus is along name to 
write at full length, and Nick is vulgar. Besides, as there will be two Nicks, 
they will naturally call my boy young Nick, and of course I shall be styled old 
Nick, which will be diabolical.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Easy, at all events then let me choose the name.” 

‘*That you shall, my dear, and it was with this view that | have mentioned 
the subject so early.” 

“T think, Mr. Easy, I will call the boy after my poor father—his name shall 
be Robert.” ; 

** Very well, my dear, if you wishit, it shall be Robert. You shall have your 
own way. But I think, my dear, upon a little consideration, you will. acknow- 
ledge that there is a decided objection.” 

* An objection, Mr. Easy?” 

“Yes, my dear; Robert may be very well, but you must reflect upon the 
consequences ; he is certain to be called Bob.” 

“Well, my dear, and suppose they do call him Bob!” 

“T cannot bear even the supposition, my dear. You forget the county in 
which we are residing, the downs covered with sheep.” 

“Why, Mr. Easy, what can sheep have to do with a christian name!” 

“There it is; women never luok to consequences. My dear, they have a 
great deal to do with the name of Bob. 1 will appealto any farmer in the coun- 
ty, if ninety-nine shepherds’ dogs out of one hundred are not called Bob. Now 
observe, your child is out of doors somewhere in the fields or plantations ; you 
want and you call him. Instead of your child, what do you find! Why, a 
dozen curs at least who come running up to you, all answering to the name of 
Bob, and wagging their stumps of tails. You see, Mrs. Easy, itis a dilemma 
not to be gotover. You level your only son to the brute creation by giving him 
a christian name which, from its peculiar brevity, has been monopolized by all 
the dogs in the county. Any other name you please, my dear, but in this one 
instance you must allow me to lay my positive veto.” 

“Well, then, let me see—but I'll think of it, Mr. Easy; my head aches very 
much just now.’ 

“T will think for you, my dear. What do you say to John?” 

“Ono! Mr. Easy, such a common name.” 

“‘A proof of its popularity, my dear. It is scriptural—we have the apostle 
and the baptist—we have a dozen popes who were all Johns. It is royal—we 
have plenty of kings who were Johns—and moreover, it is short, and sounds 
honest and manly.” 

“Yes, very true, my dear; but they will call him Jack.” 

‘* Well, we have had several celebrated characters who were Jacks. ‘There 
“ae me see—Jack the Giant Killer, and Jack of the Bean Stalk—and Jack 

ack— 

** Jack Spratt,” replied Mrs. Easy. 

“ And Jack Cade, Mre. Easy, the great rebel—and Three-fingered Jack, Mrs. 

Easy, the celebrated negro—and, above all, Jack Falstaff, ma’am, Jack Falstaff, 

—honest Jack Falstaff,—witty Jack Falataff_—” 


‘I thought, Mr. Easy, that I was to be permitted to choose the name.” 


but depend upon it John is the rightname. Is it not now, my dear *”’ 


child will be christened John.” . 

* Nay, my dear, it shall be just what you please. Now I recollect it, there 
os several] Greek emperors who were Johns; but decide for yourself, my 

ear” 

‘No, no,” replied Mrs. Easy, who was ill, and unable to contend any longer, 
“T give it up, Mr. Easy. 1 know how it will be, as it always is, you give me my 
own way as people give pieces of gold to children, it’s their own money, but 
they must not spend it. Pray call him John.” as 

‘“There my dear, did I not tell you, you would be of my opinion upon re- 
flection! I knew you would. I have given you your own way, and you tell 
me to call him John; so now we're both of the same mind, and that point is 
settled.” ‘ 

I should like to go to sleep, Mr. Easy; I feel far from well.” 

“You shall always do just as you like, my dear,” replied the husband, “and 
have your own way in every thing. It is the greatest pleasure I have when I 
yield to your wishes. I will walk in the garden. Good-bye, my dear. 

Mrs. Easy made no reply, and the philosopher quitted the room. As may 
easily be imagined, on the following day the boy was christened John. 


CHAPTER III. 


The reader may observe that, in general, all my chapters are very short, and 


nest, pluming my little feathers and taking short flights. By degrees, I obtain 
more confidence, and wing my course over hill and dale. 
It is very difficult to throw any interest into a chapter on childhood. There 


fore, say much relative to Jack Easy’s earliest days; he sucked and threw up 


He crowed in the morning like a cock, screamed when he was washed, stared at 
the candle, and made wry faces with the wind. Six months passed in these in- 
nocent amusements, and then he was put into shorts. But I ought here to have 
remarked that Mrs. Easy did not find herself equal to nursing her own infant, 
and it was necessary to look out for a substitute. 

Now a common-place person would have been satisfied with the recommen- 
dation of the medical man, who looks but to the one thing needful, which is a 
sufficient and wholesome supply of nourishment for the child; but Mr. Easy 
was a philosopher, and had latterly taken to craniology, and he descanted very 
learnedly with the doctor upon the effect of his only son obtaining his nutri- 
ment from an unknown source. ‘Who knows,” observed Mr. Easy, ‘* but 
that my son may not imbibe with his milk the very worst passions of human 
nature!” 


“TI bave examined her,” replied the doctor, ‘and can safely recommend 
her.” 

* That examination is only preliminary to one more important,” replied Mr. 
Easy. ‘I must examine her.” 


“* Examine who, Mr. Easy?” exclaimed his wife, who had laid down again on 
the bed. 


* The nurse, my dear.” 

“Examine what, Mr. Easy,” continued the lady. 

‘* Her head, my dear,” replied the husband. ** 1 must ascertain what her pro- 
pensities are.”’ 

“‘T think you had better leave her alone, Mr. Easy. She comes this evening, 
and [ shall question her pretty severely. Doctor Middleton, what do you know 
about this young person ?”’ 


“TI know, madam, that she is very healthy and strong, or I should not have 
selected her.” 


** But is her character good !” 


“Well, so you shall, my dear ; I give it up to you. Do just as you please ; | sweetest child in the universe. But if we were to narrate all 


In which our hero has to wait the issue of an argument. | 


increase in length as the work advances. I mention this as a proof of my mo- | 
desty and diffidence. At first, Iam like a young bird just out of its mother’s | 


his milk, while the nurse blessed it for a pretty dear, slept, and sucked again. | he 





t 
ful events of Jack’s childhood from the time of his birth up ee 


4 : : to age of 
“It’s the way you always treat me, Mr. Easy; you say that you give it up, | Seven years, as chronicled by Sarah, who contiuued his’ dry nurse after ot 
and that I shall have my own way, but I never do have it. lam sure that the | been weaned, it would take at least three volumes folio. 


he had 
Jack was brought up 


| in the way that every child usually is,—that is, he was allowed to have his 


own way. 

CHAPTER IV. 

} In which the Doctor prescribes going to school as a remedy for a cut finger. 

| _“ Have you no idea of putting the boy to school, Mrs. Easy?” said Dr. Mig- 

| dleton, who had been summoned by a groom with his horse in a foam to attend 

| immediately at Forest Hill, the name of Mr. Easy’s mansion, and who, upon 

| his arrival, had found that Master ‘Easy had cut his thumb. One would have 

thought that he had cut his head off, by the agitation pervading the whole 

_ household,—Mr. Easy walking up and down very uneasy, Mrs. Easy with great 
difficulty prevented from syncope, and all the maids bustling and passing 

,; round Mrs. Easy’s chair. Everybody appeared excited except Master Jack 

Easy himself, who, with a rag round his finger, and his pinafore spotted with 

| blood, was playing at bob-cherry, and cared nothing about the matter. 

| ‘Well, what’s the matter, my little man?’’ said Dr. Middleton, on entering, 

| addressing himself to Jack, as the most sensible of the whole party. ; 

| Oh, Dr. Middleton,” interrupted Mr. Easy, “ he has cut his hand; I'm sure 
that a nerve is divided, and then the lockjaw——”’ 

| The Doctor made no reply, but examined the finger: Jack Easy continued to 

| play bob-cherry with his right hand. 

| Have you such a thing as a piece of sticking-plaster in the house, madam?” 

| observed the Doctor, after examination. 

**O yes :—run, Mary—run, Sarah!” In a few seconds the maids appeared, 

Sarah bringing the sticking plaster, and Mary following with the scissors. 

| ‘* Make yourself quite easy, madam,” said Dr. Middleton, after he put on the 


| plaster, ‘* I will answer for no evil consequences.” 


* Had I not better take him up stairs, and let him lie down a little ?” replied 


is the same uniformity in all children until they develope. We cannot, there- | Mrs. Easy, slipping a guinea into the Doctor's hand. 


‘Tt is not absolutely requisite, madam,” said the Doctor ; ‘but at all events 
will he kept out of more mischief.” 

‘*Come, my dear, you hear what Dr. Middleton says.” 

‘Yes, I heard,” replied Jack ; ‘‘ but I sha’n’t go.” 

‘* My dear Johnny—come, love—do now, my dear Johnny.” 

Johnny played bob-cherry, and made no answer. 

**Come, Master Johnny,’ said Sarah. 

‘*Go away, Sarah,” said Johnny, with a back-hander. 

“Oh! fie, Master Johnny,” said Mary. 

‘*‘ Johnny, my love,” said Mrs. Easy, in a coaxing tone, “come now—wil! 
you go?” 

“ll go into the garden and get some more cherries,” replied Master 
Johnny. 

“Come, then, love, we will go into the garden.” 

Master Johnny jumped off his chair, and took his mamma by the hand. 

** What a dear, good, obedient child it is!’ exclaimed Mrs. Easy: “ you may 
lead him with a thread.” 

‘** Yes, to pick cherries,” thought Dr. Middleton. 

Mrs. Easy, and Johnny, and Sarah, and Mary, went into the garden, leaving 
Dr. Middleton alone with Mr. Easy, who had been silent during this scene. 
Now Dr. Middleton was a clever, sensible mau, who had no wish to impose 
upon any one. As for his taking a guinea for putting on a piece of sticking- 
plaster, his conscience was very easy on that score. His time was equally 
valuable, whether he were employed for something or nothing; and moreover 
he attended the poor gratis. Constantly in the house, he had seen much of Mr. 
John Easy, and perceived that he was a courageous, decided boy, of a naturally 
good disposition ; but from the idiosyncracy of the father, and the doting folly 
of the mother, in a sure way of being spoiled. As soon, therefore, as the lady 
was out of hearing, he took a chair, and made the query at the commencement 
of the chapter, which we shall now repeat, 





** Really, madam, I know little about her character; but you can make any 
inquiries you please. At the same time I ought to observe, that if you are 


too particular in that point, you will have some difficulty in providing your- 
self.”’ 


** Well, I shall see,” replied Mrs. Easy. 

“* And I shall feel,’’ rejoined the husband. 

“This parleying was interrupted by the arrival of the very person in ques- 
tion, who was announced by the housemaid aud ushered in. She was a hand- 
some, florid, healthy-looking girl, awkward and naive in her manner, and appa- 
rently not over wise ; there was more of the dove than the serpent in her com- 
position. 

Mi. Eocy, who was very anxious to make his own discoveries, was the first 
who spoke. ‘ Young woman, come this way, I wieh to caamine yuur twad.” 
“Oh! dear me, sir, it’s quite clean, I assure you,” cried the girl, dropping a 
curtsey. 

Doctor Middleton. who sat between the bed and Mr. Easy’schair, rubbed his 
hands and laughed. 

In the mean time, Mr. Easy had untied the string and taken off the cap of the 
young woman, and was very busy putting his fingers through her hair, during 
which the face of the young woman expressed fear and astonishment. 

‘**T am very glad to perceive that you have a large portion of benevolence.” 

* Yes,” replied the young woman, dropping a curtsey. 

‘** And veneration also.”’ 

** Thanky sir.” 

‘** And the organ of modesty is strongly developed.”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the girl with a smile. 


‘Have you any idea of sending the boy to school, Mr. Easy ?” 

Mr. Easy crossed his legs, and clasped his hands together over his knees, as 
he always did when he was about to commence an argument. 

“ The great objectiun that [ have to sending a boy tu school, Dr. Middleton, 
| is, that I conceive that the discipline enforced is not only contrary to the rights 
| of man, but also in opposition to all sound sense and common judgment. Not 
Pe eye with punishment, which is in itself erroneous and an infringement of 

social justice, they even degrade the minds of boys still more by applying 
| punishment to the most degraded part, adding contumely to tyranny. Of course, 

it is intended that a boy should gain by precept and example; butis he to learn 
| benevolence by the angry look and the flourish of the vindictive birch,— or for- 
| bearance by the cruelty of the ushers,—or patience, when the masters over him 
| are out of all patience,—or modesty, when his nether parts are exposed to gene- 
| ralexamination! Is he not daily reading a lesson at variance with that equality 

which we all possess, but of which we are unjustly deprived? Why should 
| there be a distinction between the flogger and the flogged? Are they not both 
| fashioned alike after God's image, endowed with the same reason, having an 
| equal right to what the world offers, and which was intended by Providence to 

be equally distributed? {[s not that the sacred inheritance of all, which has 

tyrannously and impiously been ravished from the many for the benefit of the 
| few, and which ravishment, from long custom of iniquity and inculcation of 
| false precepts, has too long been basely submitted to! Is it not the duty of a 
| father to preserve his only son from imbibing these dangerous and debasing 
| errors, which render him only one of a vile herd who are content to suffer, pro- 
| vided that they live? And yet are not these very errors inculcated at school, 
| and impressed upon their mind inversely by the birch? Do not they there re- 


s Nes, 4 | ceive their first lesson in slavery with the first lesson in A B C; and arenot 
‘ That 8 quite a new organ,” thought Dr. Middleton. | their minds thereby prostrated, so as never to rise again, but ever to bow to des- 
‘* Philo-progenitiveness very powerful. ; | potism, to cringe to rank, to think and act by the precepts of others, and to 
“Tf you please, sir, I don’t know what that is,” answered Sarah with a 


curtsey. 
“ Nevertheless you have given us a practical illustration. Mrs. Easy, I 
am satisfied. Have you any qnestionstoask? But itis quite unnecessary.” 

‘To be sure I have, Mr. Easy. Pray, young woman, what is your name 1” 
‘Sarah, if you please, ma’am.” 

** How long have you been married *”’ 
** Married, ma’am!” 

“ Yes, married?” 

“If you please, ma’am, I had a misfortune, ma’am,” replied the girl, casting 
down her eyes 

“What, have you not been married 7” 

‘* No ma’am, not yet.” 

‘*Good heavens! Dr. Middleton, what can you mean by bringing this per- 
son here!” exclaimed Mrs. Easy. ‘Not a married woman, and she has a | 
child !” 

“If you please ma’am,” interrupted the young woman, dropping a curtsey, 
‘it was a very littie one ” | 

** A very little one !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Easy. 

“Yes, ma’am, very small indeed, and died soon after it was born.” 

“Oh, Doctor Middleton !—what could you mean, Doctor Middleton?” 

‘* My dear madain,” exclaimed the Doctor, rising from his chair, * this is the 
only person that [ could find suited te the wants of your child, and if you do not | 
take her, I cannot swear for itslife. It is true that married women might be 
procured ; but married women who have a proper feeling, will not desert their | 
own children; and as Mr. Easy asserts, and you appear to imagine, the temper | 
and disposition uf your child may be affected by the nourishment it receives, I | 
think it more hkely to be injured by the milk of a married woman who will de- 
sert her child for the sake of gain. The misfortune which has happened to this 
young woman is not always a proof of a bad heart, but of strong attachment, | 
and the overweening confidence of simplicity.” 

** You are correct, Doctor,” replied Mr. Easy, “ and her head proves that she 
isa modest young woman, with strong religious feelings, kindness of disposition, 
and every other requisite.” 

“The head may prove all that for what I know, Mr. Easy, but her conduct 
tells another tale.” 

“Ste is well fitted for the situation, ma’am,” continued the Doctor. 

‘** And if you please, ma’am,”’ rejoined Sarah, ** it was such a litile one.” 

“Shall I try the baby, ma’am?” said the monthly nurse, who had listened in 
silence. ‘It is fretting so, poor thing, and has its dear little fist right down its 
throat.” 

Dr. Middleton gave the signal of assent, and in a few seconds Master John 
Easy was fixed to Sarah as tight as a leech. 

* Lord love it, how hungry it is!—there, there, stop it a moment, it’s chok- 
ing. poor thing !” | 

Mrs, Easy, who was lying on her bed, rose up, and went to the child. Her 
first feeling was that of envy, that another should have such a pleasure which 
was denied to herself ; the next that of delight, at the satisfaction expressed by | 
the infant. Ina few minutes the child fell back in a deep sleep. Mrs Easy 
was satisfied ; maternal feelings conquered all others, and Sarah was duly in- 
stalled. 

To make short work of it, we have said that Jack Easy in six months was in 
shorts. He soon afterwards began to crawl and show his legs ; indeed so in- 
decorously, that it was evident that he had imbibed no modesty with Sarah’s 

milk, neither did he appear to have gained veneration or benevolence, for he 
snatched at everything, squeezed the kitten to death, scratched his mother, and 
pulled his father by tie hair; notwithstanding all which, both his father 


| 














and mother and the whole hou8ehold declared him to be the finest and 


tacitly disavow that sacred equality which is our birthright? No, sir, without 


they can teach without resorting to such a fundamental error as flogging, my 
boy shall never go to school.” 


And Mr. Easy threw himself back in his chair, imagining, like all philoso- 
phers, that he had said something very clever. 


Dr. Middleton knew his man, and therefore patiently waited until he had ex- 
hausted his oratory. 


‘‘T will grant,” said the Doctor at last, ‘that all you say may have great 


| teath in it; but, Mr. Easy, do you not think that by not permitting a boy to be 


educated, you allow him to remain more open to that very error of which 
you speak! It is only education which will conquer prejudice, and enable a 
man to break through the trammels of custom. Now, allowing that the birch 
is used, yet it is at a period when the young mind is so elastic as to soon be- 
come indifferent ; and after he attained the usual rudiments of education, you 
will then find hirn prepared to receive those lessons which you can yourself 
instil.” 

‘“*T will teach him everything myself,” replied Mr. Easy, folding his arms 
consequentially and determinedly. 

“Ido not doubt your capability, Mr. Easy; but, unfortunately, you will al- 
ways have a difficulty which you can never get over. Excuse me, I know what 
you are capable of, and the boy would indeed be happy with such a preceptor, 
but—if I must speak plain—you must be aware, as well as I am, that the mater- 
nal fondness of Mrs. Easy will always be abar to your intention. He is already 
so spoiled by her that he will uot obey ; and without obedience you cannot incul- 
cate ” 

*T grant, my dear sir, that there is a difficulty on that point; but maternal 
weakness must then be overcome by parental severity.” 

** May I ask bow, Mr. Easy? for it appears to me impossible.” 

‘Impossible! By heavens, I'll make him obey, or I'll .’ Here Mr. 
Easy stopped before the word * flog,” was fairly out of his mouth,—* I'll know 
the reason why, Dr. Middleton.” 

Dr. Middleton checked his inclination to laugh, and replied, ** That you would 
hit upon some scheme, by which you would obtain the necessary power over 
him, I have no doubt; but what will be the consequence! The boy will con- 
sider his mother as a protector, and you as a tyrant. He will have an aversion 
to you, and with that aversion he will never pay respect and attention to your 
valuable precepts when he arrives at an age to understand them. Now it ap- 
pears to me that this difficulty which you have raised may be got over. I know 
a very worthy clergyman who does not use the birch; but I will write, and put 
the direct question to him, and then if your boy is removed from the danger 
arising from Mrs. Easy’s over-indulgence, in a short time he will be ready for 
your more important tuition.” 

“T think,” replied Mr. Easy, after a pause, ‘ that what you say merits con- 
sideration. I acknowledge that in consequence of Mrs. Easy’s nonsensical in- 
dulgence, the Loy is urituly, and will not obey me at present ; and if your friend 
does not apply the rod, I will think seriously of sending my son John to him to 
learn the elements.” 

The doctor had gained his point by flattering the philosopher. 

In a day he returned with a letter from the pedagogue in answer to one sup- 
posed to be sent to him, in which the use of the birch was indignantly disclaimed, 
and Mr. Easy announced to his wife, when they met that day at tea-time, his in- 
tentions with regard to his son John, 

“To school, Mr. Easy! what, send Johnny to school! a mere infant to 
school!” : 

“ Surely, my dear, you must be aware that at nine years it is high time that he 
learnt to read.”’ J 

« Why he almost reads already, Mr. Easy; surely I can teach him that 
Does he not, Sarah ?” 
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‘Lord Bless him, yes, ma’am, he was saying his letters yesterday.” 

“Oh, Mr. Easy, what can have put this in yourhead? Johnny, dear, come 
here—tell me now what's the letter A! You were signing it in the garden this 
morning. 

‘¢] want some sugar,” replied Johnny, stretching his arm over the table to the 
sugar-basin, which was out of his reach. 

“6 Well, my love, you shall have a great lump if you will tell me what’s the 
letter A.” 

“A was an archer, and shot at a frog,” replied Johnny in a surly tone. 

“ There now, Mr. Easy ; and he can go through the whole alphabet—can’t he, 
Sarah ?” 

“That he can, the dear—can’t you, Johnny dear ?” 

“No,” replied Jobnny. 

“There, Mr. Easy, you see what the boy knows, and how obedient he is too. 
Come, Johnny dear, tell us what was B?” 

‘“*No, I won't,” replied Johnny, ** I want some more sugar ;” and Johnny, who 
had climbed on a chair, spread himself over the table to reach it. 

“Mercy! Sarah, pull him off—he’ll upset the urn,” screamed Mrs. Easy. 
Sarah caught hold of Johnny by the loins to pull him back, but Johnny, resisting 
the interference, turned round on his back as he lay on the table, and kicked 
Sarah in the face, just as she made another desperate grasp at him. The re- 
bound from the kick, given as he lay on a smooth mahogony table, brought 
Johnny’s head in contact with the urn, which was upset in the opposite direction, 


and, notwithstanding a rapid movement on the part of Mr. Easy, he received a | 


sufficient portion of boiling liquid on his leg to scald him severely, and induce 
him to stamp and swear ina very unphilosophical way. In the meantime Sarah 
and Mrs. Easy had caught up Johnny, and were both holding him at the same 
time, exclaiming and lamenting. The pain of the scald, and the indifference 
shown towards him were too much for Mr. Easy’s temper to put up with. He 
snatched Johnny out of their arms, and, quite forgetting his equality and rights 
of man, belaboured him without mercy. Sarah flew in to interfere, and received 
a blow which not only made her see a thousand stars, but sent her reeling on the 
floor. Mrs. Easy went off into hysterics, and Johnuy howled so as to be heard 
at a quarter of a mile. 

How long Mr. Easy would have continued it is impossible to say; but the 
door opened, and Mr. Easy Jooked up while still administering the punishment, 
and perceived Dr. Middleton ia mute astonishment. He had promised to co.ne 
in to tea, and enforce Mr. Easy’s arguments, if it were necessary ; but it cer- 
tainly appeared to him, that in the argument which Mr. Easy was then en- 
forcing, he required no assistance. However, at the entrance of Dr. Mid- 
dleton, Johnny was dropped, and lay roaring on the floor; Sarah, too, remained 
where she had been floored, Mrs. Easy had rolled on the floor, the urn 
was also on the floor, and Mr. Easy, although not floored, had not a leg to stand 
upon. 

Never did a medical man look in more opportunely. Mr. Easy at first was 
not certainly of that opinion, but his legs became so painful that he soon became 
a convert. 

Dr. Middleton, as in duty bound, first picked up Mrs. Easy, and laid her on 
the sofa. Sarah, rose, picked up Johnny, and carried him kicking and roaring 
out of the room; in return for which attention she received sundry bites. The 
footman, who had announced the doctor, picked up the urn, that being all that 
was in his department. Mr. Easy threw himself panting and in agony on the 
other sofa, and Dr. Middleton was excessively embarrassed how to act ; he per- 
ceived that Mr. Easy required his assistance, and that Mrs. Easy could do with- 
out it; but howto leave a lady who was half really and half pretendedly in 
hysterics, was difficult; for if he attempted to leave her, she kicked and 
flounced, and burst out the more. At last Dr. Middleton rang the bell, which 
brought the footman, who summoned all the maids, who carried Mrs. Easy up 
stairs, and then the doctor was able to attend to the only patient who really 


required his assistance, Mr. Easy explained the affair in few words, broken ; —but she must be rouged with care: I can take an opportunity of seeing to that 


into ejaculations from pain, as the doctor removed his stockings. From 
the applications of Dr. Middleton, Mr. Easy soon obtained bodily relief ; 








reviewed in his mind’s eye, e Liverpool came smiling into the room where he was waiting. ‘I saw den it was 
13 NO green-room at the Opera), but not one of them was sufficiently handsome : | all right,” said Rothschild, in relating the matter to Sir W. Curtis. His Lord- 
there was one who might do very well as to fate, but was somewhat too bulky in | ship said, * Mr. Rothschild, I have sent for you to ask your opinion, as @ com- 
person. In vain the manager depicted to himself the young lady, laced in to | mercial gentleman, about sending money to Spain, as to what coin is best.”— 
the uttermost power of the strongest stay-lace—there would still exist a pre- | Is the army advancing or retreating, my Lord ?’’—* Advancing.” —"* In that case 
ponderance in her form which would not exactly do fora Venus ; and where to | Napoleons is the best coin.’—** We have none.” —“ I will supply your Lordship 
turn for a better he knew not. | with any quantity at a short notice.”— Can you indeed !’—* Yes, my Lerd.”” 
At this critical juncture M. Dupas, as an old intimate of the manager's was | — iverpool immediately ordered a very large quantity, 200,000/., to be 
consulted by him on the momentous topic. Visions of glory at once flitted be- | furnished immediately. Rothschild, on leaving Fife House instantly took a 
fore the intellectual optics of the dancing master ; be hastened to have them | postchaise and fuur, and went to Birmingham, where he got the Napoleons coined 
realized. Yes, he knew a young lady, of the most distinguished beauty, full of | in a few days, at the works of Messrs. Boulton and Watt. It is said they 
grace and talent forthe profession—in a word a pupil of his own. Could she | were rather short, both in weight and quality, but it was not a moment to be 
be persuaded to undertake the engagement, and did it suit the views of Mon- difficult ; they passed current ; a larger order was given, and Rothschild made 
Sieur to give her one, he (Dupas) could not but view it asa compact mutually , a handsome profit on them ; but that was nothing to his being then thought neces- 
advantageous and desirable. | sary to government. He was consulted on various subjects and his advice usa- 
All this sounded well; but the manager, who was a cautious man, evinced | ally followed, and in return he was always furnished with the earliest informa- 
hesitation. He said he must see the young lady ; he would go the length of be- | tion, which he turned to account at the Stock Exchange, and thus by degrees 
lieving all that M. Dupas said of her accomplishments, but still he must see her | rose to be the first capitalist in the kingdom, setting even the Bank of Eng 
before he in the slightest degree compromised himself. | land at defiance, and more then once threatening it with ruin. 
The manager, in accordance with a previous arrangement with M Dupas, THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA’S PRAYER BOOK. 
made at the termination of their conference, called on the following day on Mr. | The Duke of Orleans has just given orders for a superb prayer book, destin- 
Woodville, with whom he was previously acquainted, and had an opportunity of | ed as a present to her Majesty the Empress of Austria. The following is 2 
satisfying himself of the correctness of Dupas’ report. | brief description of this splendid volume. 
_ Violet was in the room with her father when the manager entered; she was| ‘The text is to be priuted in azure letters, on leaves of white watered satin ; 
| introduced to him, and, all unconscious of the object of his visit, she bore his | the initial letters in gold, and ornamented with brilliantly coloured arabesques- 
| scrutinizing looks with modest assurance ; and, having staid long enough in the | Pach page is to be surrounded by a border or vignette printed in gold, by the 
room to complete the excellent impression her first coup-d'eil had conveyed to method employed exclusively at the Imprimer Royale. Each chapter will be 
| him, made the earliest excuse for retiring, and left her father and this important | surrounded by a different border, and the letters composing the titles will be 
personage to their deliberations. M. Dupas shortly after knocked at the | formed of delicately coloured wreaths of flowers. 
| door, and was added to the council of three—for a council it soon became. | The volume will be interspersed with fifty vignettes or paintings executed by 
| Mr. Woodville was dazzled by the brilliant chance it offered for his daughter's | the most able French artists. Each of these paintings will be enclosed within 
_ debit : but Mrs. Woodville, he said. must be consulted—their mutual intentions | g typographical border printed in gold. ‘The boards will be covered with cloth 
| respecting their daughter had hithertv been so undetermined, &c. &c.; he | of gold, and richly embroidered with double headed eagles. The edges are to 
| would, in a day or two, inform the manager whether Miss Woodville could avail be embossed in imitation of the Oriental Manuscripts. The ribbon markers 
| herself of his very obliging proposal ; and after a little more conversation of the | will have at their lower ends gold seals, on each of which will be engraven one 
| same sort, the manager took his leave, thinking that Mr. Woodville only held out | of the letters composing the name of the Empress, as patron Saint. 
| in order to obtain the offer of a higher salary, and which he fully resolved to The external case, for enclosing the volume, will be ornamented with small 
augment on the morrow. medallions or bas-reliefs in gold: the subjects taken from the History of the 
| ‘ Do you hesitate, Mr. Woodville?” exclaimed M. Dupas, the moment they | Virgin. All the studs employed in this case will be topped by emeralds. It 
| were alone. | will be fastened by two clasps, representing the symbolical animals of the four 


“You forget my wife, my dear Dupas.” | Evangelists. 
| “ Your wife! Her own mother can never imagine any opposement to the THE REMONSTRANCE. 
BY LEE STEVENS. 


| future glory of la pétite; can anything be more ravishing than the prospect of | 
the début she will make! The new ballet, for which the whole of the town It is not well—it is not wise— 
are mad with knowing of! To be at once lancée, as the object of enthusiasm To sever thus time-sanctioned ties : 
and admiration and exfasiement! What is there that she may notexpect! I | Not well—wherefore thy heart can tell, 
am all breathless with the anxiety of my feelings ; that the whole desire of my Although with anger it may swell; 
life should be so sublimément réalisé,—and est il possible that you are not Not wise—because unfriendly eyes 
penetrated, in and out, with your good fortune! This it is to be an English- Behold with joy beyond disguise 
man !—the porter that you drink, and your bad climate, I suppose ; so that you Thy look of almost hate, 
have no fine sentiments—no conception of the really great; you are incapable And mine disconsolate. 
of things elevated ; and Miss Woodville, my Violet—my little child—my pupil 
—my bijou! your own daughter—will be abandoned by you—she is to be sacri- 
ficed, the pauvre enfant! Helas! on a de grands malheurs dans ce monde.” 
| M. Dupas ceased speaking; but he sighed profoundly. ‘The poor man’s 
anguish was not feigned. Wovdville, who was used to his tirades, said a few 
| pacifying words, and then went really to consult Mrs. Woodville. 
| The manager, in the meantime, as he left the house, walked up the street, | 
| muttering and thinking*to himself— Beautiful creature, certainly! and will do 








Give me one smile—give me one tear— 
Though transient both, and insincere ; 
One smile—resentment to beguile, 
If friends should sneer or foes revile ; 
One tear—to prove our love was dear, 
Then let the past be buried here, 

And let the future be 

Barren and dead to me. 


hi <- .| Lord Stowell would sometimes make a sharp retort. When a late celebrated 
myself. While they are at their first engagements, these husseys are tractable : | tit" . ¥ ; 
yes, if f am not een, I have made" find ; the ballet will attract, if it is | Duchess bantered the Consistory Judge, and inquired, ** How his Court would 








but what annoyed him still more than his scalded legs, was the doctor only by means of the Venus; and I am not sure whether the beauty of this young ™@nage if he himself should be guilty of a faux-pas !” he answered with a gal- 
having been a witness to his infringement of the equality and rights of man. ; Houri will not look much more ethereal than that of the black-eyed Norris girl. | !@n'ry becoming the question, ‘* That the idea of such am embarrassing sitwation 


Dr. Middleton perceived this, and he knew also how to pour balm into that 
wound. 

‘*My dear Mr. Easy, I am very sorry that you have had this accident, for 
which you are indebted to Mrs. Easy’s fovlish indulgence of the boy, but I am 
glad to perceive that you have taken up those parental duties which are in- 


culcated by the Scriptures. Solomon says, ‘that he who spares the rod, spoils 
the child,’ thereby imp!ying that it is the duty of a father to correct his children | rise.” 


and ina father, the so doing does not interfere with the rights of man, or any 
natural equality, for the son being a part or portion of the father, he only is 


correcting his own self, and the proof of it is, that a father, in punishing his | earnest desired she should embrace. 
own son, feels as much pain in so doing as if he were himself punished. It 
is therefore nothing but self-discipline, which is strictly enjoined us by the 


Scriptures.” 
“That is exactly my opinion,” 
morrow, that I’in determined on.” 
‘He will have to thank Mrs. Easy for that,” replied the doctor. 


“Exactly,” replied Mr. Easy. ‘ Doctor, my legs are getting very hot ever have in her power of aiding her parents; 


again.” 

“Continue to bathe them with the vinegar and water, Mr, Easy, until I send 
you an embrocation, which will give you immediate relief. I will! call to-morrow. 
By-the-bye, I am to see a little patient at Mr. Bonnycastle’s, if it is any accom- 
modation, I will take your son with me.” 

«Tt will be a great accommodation, doctor,” replied Mr. Easy. 

“Then, my dear sir, I will just go up and see how Mrs. Easy is, and to-morrow 
I will call at ten. I can waitan hour. Good night. 

** Good night, doctor.” 


The doctor had his game to play with Mrs. Easy. He magnified her 
husband's accident—he magnified his wrath, and advised her by no means to say 
one word, until he was well, and more pacified. The next day he repeated this ‘of her— When she shall be in purgatory, doing penance for ber sins, they will | 
dose, and, in spite of the ejaculations of Sarah, and the tears of Mrs. Easy, 
who dared not venture to plead her cause, and the violent resistance of Master 


replied Mr. Easy, comforted at the doctor 
having so lugicaily got him out of the scrape. ‘* But—he shall go to school to- 


| This one is the most uncommon style of the two. I only forsee one difficulty had only occurred to him since he had become acquainted with her Grace 


| —she is too respectable. The effect would be perfect, and my fortune would | Law Magazine. 


| be made, if I could only have her properly dressed : gossamer robe, fastened by | It iscommon in Scotland to call the inhabitants of Paisley “the Paisley 
| a zone—neck and shoulders quite bare, or a mere loop, that she might not be | bodies. ‘At the late dinner given in that placeto Professor Wilson, the Professor 
called Eve in the newspapers ; and, to save appearances with the Saints; ...... — | in returning thanks to his fellow-citizens, eloquently enlarged on the respectabtiny 


We shall see; I am sure it will answer; and the price of Opera-glasses will | and importance of his native town. It contained, he said 60,000 souls. Camp- 

| bell the poet, who was sitting un the other side of the chairman, leant over to 
Violet was taken by surprise, and found she had not courage to make her | Wilson and said in a low voice—* Ah, but remember, Jock, that that is count- 

parents an avowal of the dislike she felt to the career they now in good | inga soul to every body. 

They considered it an opportunity not to! Lord Brougham, since his return to Brougham-hall, is evilently much impro- 

be lost. _ved in health, His Lordship has been lately in the habit of enjoying a walk amid 
Violet felt ashamed of her own feelings, perhaps of not having sooner dis- | the splendid scenery there, and delights in accosting and conversing with his 

covered them ; besides, after the pains that bad been taken with her, how was | old neighbours and associates.— Carlisle Patriot. 

she to find the heart to declare that it had all been time thrown away? | The late Duke of Gordon.—Subscriptions are about to be made for the per- 
She thought of poor M. Dupas and his despair at such a result to his many pose of erecting a monument to the memory of this lamented nobleman, om 


\lessens. She then reflected on the money expended upon her education, and | sone conspicuous spot in the town or neighbourhood of Inverness. — Caledonian 
the bad return it would be to refuse the only pecuniary means she knew she could | Merenry. 
| 


, Mr. Blamire, the member for Cumberland, has been appointed Chief Tithe 
The finale was, that, between shame ‘and shyness, and the innate sweetness of | PI ack ena and Captain Boller and i Seen, the aes of Political 
her disposition, Violet’s resolation gave way. But the sad feeling of self- Economy in King's College, the two Junior Commissioners.— Ministevial 
degradation that accompanied her compliance made her in secret shed vee paper 
| tears, and often did she wish that her lot had been differently cast, while she al- es ; - ? ate 
| most lost the hope of rising above the level on which she mentally conceived Phe inhabitants of Corsica have oo er aot oe Np te tr otha 
herself to be placed. erect by subscription a monument to the memory of Napoleon in his native 
| , town. Itisto bea column of granite, surmounted by a statue similarto that 
!in the Place Vendome. The King’s name stands at the head of the hst 
| of subscribers, followed by that of the Duke of Orleans. The Counei! 
General of Corsica has voted £30,000 and that of Seine £5,000.—French 
er. 
Mr. Richard Wilson, of Scarborough, with a spirit truly worthy of imitation, 


; | is building, at his own expense, 14 almshouses for old seamen, in the ground 
| make her sleep in Holland sheets :”’ nevertheless, it appears from the memorial | 


j Nesfield’s b —Hull Packet. 
of the Royal expenses under Louis XIII, that the Queen’s handkerchiefs only | ecjataing pene eanetD aan 


—~»_—- 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
This appendage to the toilet has attained the highest degree of refinement. 
Anne of Aostria was a princess so very delicate and recherehe in all matters per- | 
| taining to her dress, and principally in her linen, that the Cardinal Mazarin said | 


Johnny, who appeared to have a presentiment of what was to come, our hero | cost eighteen livres each. Luxury in the handkerchief made little progress | At Bradford Court-house, on Tuesday, a man, who persisted in calling bim- 


was put into Doctor Middleton's chariot, and with the exception of one plate of ., 
glass which he kicked out of the window with his feet, and for which feat, the | F 
doctor, now that he had him all to himself, boxed his ears till he was nearly 
blind, he was without any further eventful occurrence, carried by the doctor's 


footman into the parlour of Mr. Bonnycastle. 
—>—. 


DEBUT OF AN OPERA DANCER. 


[We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us of giving the follow 


ing extract from a forthcoming work entitletl, * Violet, or the Danseuse.’} 


Violet suddenly determined she would net bean opera-dancer, but she was 
quite ata loss how to convey this resolution to her parents. She rarely now 
gave the same attention to assist the uawearied zea! of M. Dupas, who was at 
fault in discovering the cause of his pupil's diminished ardour, and urged upon 
her family with more than his usual seriousness, the importance of seeking an 


engagement with the manager of the King’s Theatre 


About this time there was a new hallet in preparation, but the heroine was not 
to bethe chief dancer. This character was given to Miss Norris, whose forte 
was in the pantomimic parts. ‘The ballet was intended by the manager to be a 
chef d'avre: there were in it agood many first-rate prominent parts, so that | 
he would te enabled, with less squabbling than usual, to content the ambitious 
views of the whole corps de ballet. The dresses were to be such as had never 
yet been seen. The scenery. the decorations,—but we will not write the 


vhole of a newspaper paragraph. 


In the course of the ballet, a Venus was to appear, and Miss Norris was to 
be the Venus. ‘There was considerable trouble in determing in what attire (per- | 


haps if any) the goddess ought to appear. 


It was, in fact, a very difficult point to decide. Her earthly representative 
was inclined to a blaze of silver and jewels, while there waa a strong party in 


favour of a little plain gauze, and much ¢ricot. 


There being no original costume to refer to was the cause of so much inde- | 
cision, Upon the whole, the predominating opinion maintained it to be quite 
indecorous to adorn a Venus with earthly embellishments, and that the object to | 
be aimed at was to give as ethereal an appearance as could be attained, without 


too great a risk of a remonstrance from the Bishops. 


Miss Norris again hada great idea of precious stones becoming her exceed- 
ingly; and during the dispute a mock tiara of diamonds and rubies was always 
in her mind's eye, encircling her radiant brow. She remembered once before 
producing a great sensation by some head gear of this kind, and matters were 
getting to look unpleasant, for Miss Norris was not a little spoilt, and bad a very 
good opinion of her own merits and judgement ; when lo! a fortnight before the | 
ballet was to be brought forward, in getting out of a dirty hackney-coach at one | 


of the rehearsals, her foot slipped on the muddy step, and Emily screamed. 


It was true she had only violently sprained her ancle, but ail hopes of being 
able to glide down from the scenic heaven upon a cloud, on that day fortnight, | The Late Mr. Rothschild.—In 1807 and 1808, when gold was at a premium of 


were put out of the question by this unlucky accident. 


The manager, the dancers, the figurantes, the scene-painters, and even the gold coin out of the kingdom, which was punishable by law. One morning 


self Lord John Russel, was fined 10s. and 133. costs, for riotous conduct and 
an assault on the police, and was advised in future to call himself by some 
other less noble name.—Halifax Express. 


| under Marie Antoinette ; her mouchoirs were valued but at twenty-four livres.* 
rom the period of the empire the progress was remarkable. — 
Madame Campan relates that Napoleon one day playing with a handkerchief 
' belonging to the Empress, and examining with attention the delicate texture and h The Rev. W. Otter, the new Bishop of Chichester, was of Jesus College. 
embroidery, asked how much a handkerchief like that was worth! ‘ Sire,” re- Cambridge, where he took his Bachelor of Arts degree, as fourth Wrangler im 
| plied a lady of honour, ‘every mouchoir belonging to her Majesty costs eighty January, 1790. 


| francs.”—* Eighty franes!” repeated the Emperor, laughing ; “ well, Madam, In the Palais de Justice at Paris is preserved among the archives the original 
| carry one off with you every evening, It will be of more worth than yourappo‘nt- | process against Joan of Arc. Inthe margin of the interrogatory addressed to 
ment.” her is her portrait drawn in ink, evidently done by the officer at the time, and 


Now-a-days, most of our elégantes, who are far enough from being Ew- which has since served as the original of the various portraits of the French 
| presses, have handkerchiefs worth two hundred francs. To the refinement of | heroine. In the same place are also preserved the clothes in which the regicide 
| embroidery is added that of lace, which raises then to the most exorbitant | Damiens was dressed at the moment of his crime. 
| price. We bave seen a handkerchief worth four hundred francs. This species Conservatism is proceeding in the West. If a dissolution were to take 
| of luxury has its charms, and also its inconveniences. It adds another important place now, even with this Government, I believe that five Conservatives at least 
' consideration to the thousand and one, that arrest the steps of some single man | would replace five Radicals in Devonshire and Cornwall—a difference of 10 
| on the slippery threshold of hymen. For it is an article which singularly adds’ yotes ! 

/to the amount of the items of the corbeille. 1 am acquainted with a person 
| who, on the point of marrying, determined to do the thing hafdsumely. He 

| was not to be daunted by the robe d’ Angleterre, nor the velvet, nor the cache- 

mire, nor the diamonds ; but, when he came to the article handkerchief, he re- 
| treated fifteen paces within the strong hold of celibacy. Three dozen—six 
| thousand two hundred francs!! He remained a bachelor. 

| With a handkerchief Voltaire has completed Zaire, and Alexander Dumas 
Henry Ill. There is many a domestic drama in these days that has much to 
, do with rich pocket-handkerchiefs.— From the French. 

{ 


A discovery has lately been made at a village in Hanover of a bundle of 
papers, believed to be the whole or a part of the manuscripis of Voltaire that 
were stolen from Ferney in 1819, without it being ever ascertained by whom they 
were abstracted. 

We are glad to see that the Earl of Charleville is a candidate for the present 

| vacancy inthe representation of the Irish peerage, occasioned by the death of 
Lord Dufferin, and to hear that he bas considerable chances of success. 
We announce with regret the death of an amiable and promising young nobdle- 
man—Lord Kerry. His disease was that wasting away of the system which is 
' * The livre was a French coin, worth no more than twenty sous, and for which called atrophy. 
| the frane-piece was substituted. The Conversatives of Lincoln continue to gain ground rapidly; at almost 
— every monthly meeting some new members join, avowing that they are 
Sumntary. ; 


now convinced the Conservatives are the only true friends of liberty.—Bostew 
~ | Herald. 

Lord H——.—* The Clock struck first." —George the IIIrd wasextremely| Laughable Cure for Fits.—Yesterday afternoon, between 3 and 4 o'clock, a 
| punctual, and expected punctuality from every one in this respect. The late gross impostor, who is in the habic of exciting public sympathy by falling down 
| Lord H—k—e was the most punctuai person who attended on his Majesty: in fits, pursued his usual avocation in Holborn, near St. Andrew’s Church, 
| he never was asecond behind his time. He had an appointment one day with when a hackney-coachman came up and exclaimed,—" Let the poor devil lie 

the King at Windsor, at twelve o'clock ; on passing the hall the clock struck down on this straw.” The man was laid upon the straw, when he kicked end 
twelve. on which his Lordship, in his rage at being half a minute too late, raised distorted his countenance in the most violent manner, until the person who pro- 
his ioe and broke the glass of the clock. The King reminded him that he vided the bed brought a light and set fire to it, the heat of which caused the 
| wasalittle beyond his time, which he excused as well as he could. At his sudden recovery of the poor and afflicted man, who, as if by magic, jumped wp, 
| next audience the King, as he entered the room, exclaimed, “* Why H—k—e! | and with a countenance of the ‘Most useful description, started off wih 
H—k—e! how came you to strike the clock !”—* The ciock struck first, your the fleetness of a greyhound, amid the laughter of at least two hundred spec- 
Majesty.” The King laughed heartily at the grave mabner in which Lord H. | tators. 
justified himself, the mock solemnity of the answer adding zest to the bon mot. 





Kupervial Parliament, 


House of Lords, August 20. 


| seven to eight shillings on the guinea, Rothschild sent an immense quantity of 


very scene-shifters were in consternation ; nobody of course pitied the only | he received a letter from Lord Liverpool, begging to see him immediately. This day Parliament was prorogued with the usual formalities by his Majesty 


person who really suffered. 


Rothschild was exceedingly alarmed ; “ My Got,” he exclaimed, “they have | in person. The muster of female beauty and fashion was more than ordimasiy 


The ceason was already far advanced ; and if the ballet were not produced | found me out, and I am ruined.” At length he summoned up courage to go, | numerous. The attendance of Peers was rather scanty. The members of the 
now. it would not be worth the manager's while to let it appear at all. At the | but first packed up all his securities and sent them off the premises, lest an €x- | corps diplomatique filled completely, and indeed somewhat inconveniently. the 
same time he did not see what Venus there was that hecoulddepend upon. He | tent or some “ devildom” should come into the house. He was announced, Lord | space set apart for their reception. The body of the House presented a very 
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__ She Avion. 





———E—ooOee—ee ee ‘gat a j i i nowledge, to believe he was the author of 
animated and interesting scene. The coup d'ail, from the gallery, was extreme- | senting: aie aon cag goog = him; I believe it was pre- 
ly beautiful. 2 o'clock the LORD CHANCELLOR took the woolsack. pared by some other person; but the measure was produced ; and there it lies 
Soon after 12 o’cloc : B shop of BRISTOL still born upon your lordship’s table. It met with no support from apy party, 
Prayers were oe by HIS M  IESTY entered the house, attended by the | either whig or radical; neither, on the part of the public press, whether in the 
~ evar ahaa “The Scand of State was vorne by Viscount MEL. | pay of government, or supporting what was called the eppeenann, wea —— 
BOURNE the Cap of Maintainance by the Earl of SHAFTESBURY. spoken in its favour. Nota single voice was raised in its favour; even ‘voble 
. His MAJESTY. hoving taken his seat on the throne, the Gentlemen Usher Lords on the other side of the House disregarded it, and = a ee 
of the Black Rod was directed to command the attendance of the Commons 4 most scanty attendance was —, But, my ye pers  neaae ro 
forthwith to hear the Rvyal assent given to a number of bills, and to witness the |” pace. I will not distu b its ashes; 1 come now, pplrwe . so deanneiniiii 
prorogation of Parliamant. ailtees Haste Sainte tes Bebandidlie « pete was issued to 
XVTYV } ; i 2 _— 4 3 ° ’ § $ 
i igh Pe ey in FPS Oh SEE | take the subject into consideration. That commission made a report, drawn up 
“The state of the public business enables me at length to relieve you from | by Dr. Lushivgton, distinguished for its eae. 9 i a ae 
further attendance in Parliament; and in terminating your labours, I have again That report was handed to our successors hes ent = generis # ~ 
to acknowledge the zeal with which you have applied yourselves to the noble and learned friend on the woolsack hac ane jon nr — ’ 
ublic business, and the attention which you have bestowed upon the im- tance of the subject before the bill wasintroduced. Jt was at length brought 
-osal subjects which I brought under your consideration at the opening of the | UP. It was referred to a committee up stairs ; and after muh inquiry, the 
ate ’ report, in which we all concurred, was presented and laid upon your lordships 
we The assurances of friendly dispositions which I receive from all foreign | table ; and from that time to the present it has sen get ae Ba, “a 
aoa “ey sen ace w ue as been made by any minister of the Crown tocarry the bill further. as 
bihemeo eet ee emer eee been said, or mad te have been said that your lordspips house was a dormitory. 
“F lament deeply that the internal state of Spain still renders that country the Ihave too much respect for the gpg elon Se ee 
only exception to the general tranquillity of Europe, and I regret that the hopes honorable gentleman who is supposed to have sceneries ‘f ’ 
which have been entertained of the termination of the civil war have not hitherto | believe him capable of saying such a thing of your lordships gr nee 6 tera 
been realized. how, my lords, to notice the Stannaries bill, but I will not geet He — 
“In fulfilment of the engagements which I contracted by the treaty of which existed to one part of that bill, they bave been so way t wee! ry ae y 
quadruple alliance, I have afforded to the Queen of Spain the co-operation | urged by my noble and learned friend, the Master of the mye or) se a 
of a part of my naval force, and I continue to look with unab:ted solicitude when the bill was discussed But there is one ~— ~ ew sang ee Any 
to the restoration of that internal peace in Spain, which was one of the — yet wg hegeone Page = peerings: - A me rf = 
t y is s S 1e sts of a é ns é aus yn a “ “ 
anil ere ree See eee oe + SPOS /argument. His opposition was principally directed to that clause. But, my 
“I am happy to be able to inform you that my endeavours to remove the | lords, the opposition was all in vain. Let ine — call yout aoe et 
misunderstanding which had arisen between France and the United States have ton to the constitutional question involved in it. y the Act ° ‘ = ement re 
been crowned with complete success. The good offices which for that pur-  independeuce of the judge was established ; that subservienc Asad re cages 
pose I tendered to the two Guvernments were accepted by both in the that pliancy to yield to the wishes of the court, which had fora pra hen 
most frank and conciliatory spirit, and the relations of friendship have beena disgrace to the bench, and which had so baneful an effect on the admin- 
been re-established between them in a manner satisfactory and honourable to istration of justice, no longer existed. Since that period, justice has flowed on 
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were altered—and, instead, some clauses affecting the right to voting, as con- 
tained in the reform bill, were introduced. In this mutilated form—for I must 
alopt the phraseology of the Noble Baron on this occasion—the bill was brought 
up to your Lordships’ house. My Noble friend near me, with his vigorous mind 
altered it and the result was to restore the Lill to its original and best shape. For 
doing this, I beg to ask are we not entitled to the gratitude of the Noble Vis- 
count, instead of being snbjected to his sarcasm and invectives, which he knows 
so well the use of! The result was that my Noble friend did mutilate the bill 
—to repeat the phrase of the Noble Baron—by depriving it of all those objec- 
tionable clauses, and restoring it to its original form. 

Can the country be too grateful—can your Lordships collectively be too grate- 
ful to these eminent, these self-sacriticing statesmen, who under the circum- 
stances which I have feebly pictured forth to your Lordships, still condescend 
to hold the reins of a government trampled on as they were by our preponder- 
ate ascendancy! Let me ask your Lordships whether the decayed and wither- 
ed side of Downing street, such as I have but too faithfully portrayed it, is sus- 
tained or revivified by the vigourous shootings forth of the other sections of it? 
The whole question of our foreign policy is fartoo wide for immediate discus- 
sion, and for that, as well as for other stringent reasons, I shall confine myself to 
one or two observations upon that part of it which is at the present moment so 
painfully prominent, herein imitating the prudent reserve to which a Noble Duke 
(Wellington) near me has had recourse. I shall refrain from troubling your 
Lordships with any general observations upon the resu!t of the policy pursued 
towards the continental states by the government, further than simply asking 
those among you who are conversant with the condition of Europe whether the 
acts of the Noble Viscount who rules the fortunes of the Foreign Office are 
such as to ensure to Great Britain what she has hitherto always enjoyed,—the 
respect und confidence of surrounding nations? 

Will it for a moment be pretended, that the European States hold our govern- 
ment in the same respect as formerly, or that our alliance is courtedin the de- 
gree it formerly was? No. On the contrary, I fear that we are regarded now 
with aversion andcontempt. Moreover, my Lords, those principles of intervene 
tion which the Governinent now seems to have adopted, in direct contradiction 
totheir own outsetting declarations—[hear]—have already cost the country 
between one and two millions of money; and let us look and see what we 
have obtained for that outlay. The national honour has been compromised, and 
her arms have teen tarnished. [Hear.] Itis impossible, my Lords, for us not 
to recollect that the unhappy country to which J allude was once the scene of 





i in an even and straight forward course. 
mags ow this circumstance will tend to draw siill closer the ties which _ ‘The judges of the land had been freed from any suspicion, they had acted 
connect this country with two great and friendly nations. most iudependently, to the entire satisfaction i the couptry. on Be geen 50 
“IT have regarded with interest your deliberations upon the reports of the | Was again recognised at the accession of phe as George I. - rs act 
commission appointed to consider the state of the diocesses iv England and | which passed at that period, on the demand of a pirngainy - = nyt *p- 
Wales, and I have cheerfully given my assent to the measures which have | polotment of the judges was not required to be ogee . 0 rape eis 
been presented to me for carrying into effect some of their most important re- | from that period to the present, that any attempt was ever made whic y 100 
commendations. have the effect of abrogating that principle. Until the preseut moment, do not 
‘It is with no ordinary satisfaction that I have learned that you have with | believe that principle has ever been attompres yon ont aside. From — 
great labour brought to maturity enactments upon the difficult subject source did the opposition eee ptarigte i - ho was it _ renee em | 
of tithes of England and Wales, which will, I trust, prove in their opera- | of this constitutional principle! If your Lordships had not heard it with your 
tion equitable to all the interests concerned, and generally beneficial in their Own ears, you would not have credited that it could come from the a it | 
results. | did. It will not be credited in the country—it will not be credited by the ardent 
“The passing of the acts for civi! registration and for marriages in England | population, that the Noble Baron who combated the argument of mny Noble and 
has afforded me much satisfaction. Their provisions have been framed upon | Learned Friend—that Noble Baron to whom we have been in the habit of look- 
those large principles of religious freedoin which, with a due regard to the wel- , Ing up as the concentration of W hig liberality and constitutional principles —it 
fare of the Established Church in this country, I have always been desirous of will not be credited, I say, that the Noble Baron should step forward to vindicate | 
maintaining and promoting ; and they will also conduce to the greater certainty | the clauses in the Bill to which we all objected. I come now, my Lords, to the 
of titles and tothe stability of property. next prominent point in the speech from the throne—I mean that which has re- 
“It has been to mea source of the most lively gratification to observe the | ference to the Municipal Corporations of Irelind. We have heard it over and 
tranquillity which has prevailed, and the diminution of crimes which has lately | over again stated, that our opposition was factious. I b g to deny that. We | 
taken place, in Ireland. J trust that perseverance ina just and impartial system | said, that the corporations were administered by the Protestants, and by the 
of government will encourage this good disposition, and enable that country to | I rotestants alone. On that ground me thought something ought to be dune. 
develope her great national resources. What was the change sought by the bill? 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, The object of it was to place exclusively in the hands of the Catholies 
““T thank you fur the liberality with which you have voted, not only the | what had been exclusively in the hands of the Protestants. It was merely the 
ordinary supplies of the year, but the additional sums required to provide for an exchange of power fromm one party to another; and when they heard, what was 
increase in my naval force. pretty loudly proclaimed, that the measure was intended to give greater strength 
“I am also gratified to perceive that you have made provision for the full | to the agitators in Ireland, he and his Noble F tiends at once said, ** We are 
amount of the compensation awarded to the owners of slaves in my colonial , ready to put an eud to the evil originally complained of, but we will not consent 
possessions, and that the obligations entered into by the Legislature have thus , to give birth to a still greater evil, by adopting this measure. Acting on that 
been strictly fulfilled. , principle alone, he had proposed a motion for the abolition ot these Corporations. 
«The increased productiveness of the public revenue has enabled you to meet | Now let me come, my Lords, to the third act of mutilation—I allude to the 
those charges, and at the same time to repeal or reduce taxes, of which some | measure with respect to the stamps on papers. When it was suggested to 
were injurious in their effects upon my people, and others unequal in their pres- | your Lordships to throw out one of the clauses—a clause most objectionable, 
sure Upon various parts of my dominions abroad. | most unjust, aud most inguisitorial—that Suggestion was met by taunts and by 
“The present condition of manufactures and commerce affords a sub- | sarcasin on the part of the Noble anger og a yn ema wae pei orca 
ject of congratulation, provided the activity which prevails be guarded by that | ee ee panic Nr nee aise anaeteniep aan 
j > > Tor a) p eta > s Ds oo = ‘ : 
caution and prudence which experience has proved to be necessary to stable | ad aveumed their sway, the Noble Viscount himself brought forward a bill | 
Peer My Lords and Gentlemen, | without that inquisitorial clause, and ke no longer painted with a broad pencil, | 
‘“The advanced period of the year, and the length of time during which you . and in dark colours, but he was pleased to be facetious on the occasion, and, in 
have been engaged in public affairs, must render you desirous of returning to , introducing the bill, he described tas an editio expurgate of the former bill, 
your respective counties. You will there resume those duties which are in imn- which was sufficient to prove the other had been forced upon the admunistra- 
portance inferior only to your legislative functions; and your influence and ex- Uon. 


ample will greatly conduce to the maintenance of tranquillity, the encourage- The next topic in his majesty’s speech which I shall beg leave to notice is, 
ment of industry, and the confirmation of those moral and religious habits and that which has reference to the question of tithes in Ireland, it being anticipated 
principles which are essential to the well-being of every community.” that it would tend ‘to establish harmony and peace in that country.” We 


The LORD CHANCELLOR then, in the usual form, declared it to be his acquiesced in the spirit of that advice. and we prepared a_ bill to extinguish 
Majesty's will and pleasure that the Parliament should stand prorogued to Thurs- | tythee in Ireland ; it went further, for it went to remove the inequality of some 
day, the 20th of Ociober next. of the benefices in Ireland. ‘That measure was, however, rejected by bis Ma- 

. MINISTERIAL MEASURES OF THE SESSION jesty’s Government, because it did not recognize aw abstract principle, to be ex- 
rp galling area Blouse of Lords, Aoweet 10 ercised at some future period, for overthrowing the church of Ireland. I[t was 

Lord LYNDHURST rose and said :—In calling your I ordships’ attention to Obvious that, as regarded the surplus, it would not fur years be attended with 

ait "es ile wig = ¢ said 7 . 9 > F > +7 
the subject of which I have given notice, I feel I shall be cal'ed to request yonr | 2°Y practical good. My Lords, there is one other measure of this description 
indulgence for a short time in consequence of the attack which has been made | '@ Which I will advert, aud this is a bill respecting charitabe trusts. That bill | 
an a ‘and other Noble Lords—an attack made by one of his Majesty’s | We rejected on account of its viciu.%s character and principles, It contained a pro- 
Ministers—I a‘lude to the Noble Baron opposite, (Lord Holland,) which attack | Position to alter the intention of charitable trusts, for nearly all this property | 
had been repeated. The Noble Baron has charged your Lordships, and me in | “4S intended to ve dealt with by members of the Established Church only. The | 
ane P o 3 a : bill would have handed those funds to be dealt with by Dissenters. I have | 
particular, with having misconducted myself in the discharge of my parliamen- ; ; ; 
tary duties. The Nob‘e Baron has charged me with having “ mutilated” the 8*@ted the grounds and principles which induced us, or at least upon which I | 
bills—I use the expression of the Noble “Baron—which his Majesty’s Govern- acted in the course taken. And when te Noble Baron appeais to the country, 
ment had sent up from the other House of Parliament. He stated in distinct beg leave od of en in the eer: yr — my Lords, I say, to the 
terms that the course which I have pursued is such as will tend to awaken the | a inses to dt oe the erage “ pe mae ( pon av ae < a, ss 1s | 
= d 7e > 1s y Ss ¢ “J 3 « u -); 
public feeling against this House, and prevent its proceedings from being re- | 9% uty ote rin his: 1 bi = seudiin ta a’ Ye —o 7 Pett | 
ceived with respect—nay, he went further, and used a stronger term, and said, !ature; and we consider ourselves answerable for it. I am ready and I believe 
that this course was calculated to excite disgust. Such was the nature of the I may say that your Lordships are ready. We bave not slumbered at our ease ; 
Noble Lord’s attack. Now, if that charge had heen confined to this House, I ® have not been led away by _ the allurements of pleasure ; but we have | 
should have remained silent, because your Lordships have been spectators of discharged our duty faithfully and firmly: had we acted otherwise, we should 
what has transpired, and have heard what was stated; but it was obvious that Dave acted inconsistently with our interest, we being desirous of continuing the 
the charge was introduced to take a larger and wider range, and, therefore, I Tater te - _ eereny Tatil ¢ hich It ye B ceaaininas 
feel nyself called upon 'o rise in justification of my conduct, and I am fally im- | ee ee renbipatendt Diag. Pisa Penge lag und pane SPeEes 
pressed with the belief that I shall be able to completely justify myself in the attention by way of retrospect, with enotber view, from those to which I have 
course which I have taken. It does appear to me, I must confess, that Noble | before adveried. There was a bill brought into this House by a most Reverend , 
Lords sitting on this side of the House had been most mild and forbearing to- | note he AD pee ey agen a subject of om ae ary of 
wards his Majesty's Ministers, throughout the whole session. We have made COP*MErabie Ccousequenc mr re Dit tO present pluralities in the church. be- | 
no motion for papers lieve, my Lords, it will be admitted that the bill in question was the best ever 

We have brought forward no resolutions for censure—the usual weapons en- ey Re pO ee ere * Parliament. : nH supported, mi — Lord- : 
gaged by those who are in opposition to the Government. The course which , 9"!P% hs " poreranars hy Roig ge ey pong H —" ¢ Potees mate apn 
Noble Lords on this side the House, on which I am now addressing your Lord- | pacar > & hong? aa tae — = % 4 ‘ oe oe by the 
ships, have throughout the session observed, was defensive. When a bill had | nee of the prc tie oa . eer ys louse, supporting the haga erin of | 
been laid upoa your Lordship’s table, which either originated in this or in the | VOVerume , Terpuess Gee eae, 4 sues Chey could no longer give ministers 
other House of Parliament, we have attended to it, applying our minds to it their support if they consented to pass that bill Some struggle was made by 
with vigor, with attention and with industry. If the bill appeared to. us an im- his Majesty ministers who had sanctioned the eee oe to that period—a 
proper une, and one which ought not to pass, we have rejected it; but if the , Measure of so much importance in their own estimation—but at length they 
bill was such as, by alteration, ought to receive the sanction of the House, your yielded to sete ot aa and it was abandoned. My Lords, there is another 

Lordships introduced into it provisions you thought it vught to possess answer- | Measure to which I request your attention, a measure under the sanction of 
ing that object. My Loris, { ain justified theretore in saying, that during the | ™!sters, to carry into effect the fourth report of the church comsnissioners—a 
whole of the session the course which my Nuble Friends and myself bave adegs- | COnmiomon and report to whites, the waataters themselves hed their names at- 
ed has been purely defensive ; and I will maintain that we have exercised the , *ched. te — bore the siguumes of the Nobe Viscount, of the Pre- 
utmost moderation towards his majesty’s Government. It is impossible toenter cident me the Council, and’ of tae: treble Lord, the leader of the House of 
into a consideration, however general, of the measures which have been brought _COMMons, and other members of the cabinet. An important measure of church 
forward, without alluding to his Majesty’s speech from the throne at the com-  "es¥lation founded on that report was produced ; the bill was brought into the 
mencement of the session—without contrasting the brilliant anticipations con- | ther House of Parliament. [t was brought forward in that House, and there 
tained in that speech with actual results. It is impossible not to contrast the WS Presently a mutiny in the camp of the Noble Lord, and it became necessary 
high and lofty situation in which the government was placed at that period with, | \ @udeavour to satisfy the inutineers ate 
what I must be permitted to term it, the humble condition in which they arenow | A conference was held in Downing street, or somewhere in its neighbourhood, 
placed. What was said of an ancient predecessor of the Nuble Viscoant (by | but it had not been conducted in that low-toned, well-bred whisper, which had so 
our immortal poet) when he held the office of first Minister of the Crown, in his conepicecssly marked « ear free conference which had teen held with the 
political career, may be applied with great Propriety to the Noble Viscount op- managers of your Lordships house; for ministers in the former named coufe 
posite, when we compare his position at the opening of the session with his | rence were told in a high-toned voice, and in an authoritative manner, that they 
position now. As was saidof the Noble Viscount’s predecessor— must abandon the measure. That important measure was abandoned, and bis 
“ His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; Majesty's ministers were effectually dictated to by that section of the House | 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing.” of Commons that supported them. Is this all, my Lords! No. A bill bad 
My Lords, one of the subjects to which your attention was called, and with re- } been introduced, and passed the other house, relating to the registration of vo- 
spect to which great expectations were entertained on the part of many who | ters. What is the history of that bill! It was arg d in coamittee even by 
belong to the profession to which I belong, was extensive reforms in the law, , “8 members of his Majesty’s Government in its original form, bot after a long | 
particalarly reform in the Cuurt of Chancery. Nu sooner was the announce.| inquiry, some clauses were drawn up by Lord Joon Russell, the Attorney Gen- 
ment made than the most eager expectation was excited. Yet week after week, | eral and the Solicitor General. The measure as produced, was an excellent one, 
month after month passed before a bill was brought forward; at last a bill was | With one or two exceptions, and it ought to have passe! in'o aliw. What was 
«troduced by my Noble Friend; but I have too much respect for his under- | the result? The bill was oppused—it was new modelled—all the regulations 





the most glorious struggle that ever took place. It is equally impossible to 
forget, that in the fields of Spain was organized and disciplined the army which, 
under the Noble Duke who sits near me, was so gloriously conducted from vic- 
tory to victory—[cheers]—until it raised the military glory of Great Britain to a 
pitch of greatness to which no nation that ever existed can afford a parallel. 
Your Lordships have now, for some cunsiderable period of time, had before 
you the spectacle of an administration so circumstanced between the two houses 
of legislature, that they are totally unable to carry their new measures through 
either of them: for what is passed by one branch of Parliament is rejected by 
the other. 

Time was when with such defeats a Ministry would have retired from office, 
but the Noble Viscount had declared that in spite of mutiny, in spite of deser- 
tion, he would stick to the vessel as long as there was a plank left. He admired 
the spirit and courage of the Noble Viscount, but he hoped he might allowed to 
give bim apiece of advice. ‘I,’ said the Noble Lord, in conclusion, “ coun- 
se! the Noble Viscount to get his vessel into still water as soon as possible— 

ose fortiter occupa 
“* Portum’— 
Let the Noble Lord look around hin— 
“+ --nonne vides ut 
‘*** Nudum reimigio latus, 
* * 





+ * 
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ac sine funibus 
*** Vix durare caring 
*** Possint imperiosius 
“¢ #Equor? 
After all, there is something in the efforts and struggling exertions of the Noble 
Viscount not altogether unassuming. "Tis impossible not to respect 
“«* The brave man stroggling in the storms of fate,’ 
May a vart at least of what follows be averted— 
*** And greatly falling with a falling state.’ 
My consolation is, that whatever be the disposition of the Noble Viscount, he 
has not sufficient strength, though his locks, I believe, are yet unshorn, to pull 
down the pillars of the building, and involve the whole in his ruin. [| trust it 
will survive his fall.” {Loud cheers.] The noble and learned lord then moved 
for **a return of the number of public bills originated in this house during the 
present session, distinguishing how many passed with and how many without 
amendment, and how many were withdrawn or rejected, either here or in the 
House of Commons, distinguishing the number in each house ; and also, a return 
vf the number of public bills orginated during the present session in the House 
of Commons, distinguishing how many passed with and how many without 
amendments, and how many were withdrawn or rejected either by the House of 
Commons or this house, distinguishing the number in each house,” 

Lord HOLLAND said, that as it was some unlucky expression of his on the 
Stannaries Bil! which had served as the peg on which the Noble and Learned 
Lord who had just sat down had contrived to hang his elaborate, and sarcastic, 
and amusing speech, he would claim the indulgence of their Lordships for a 
shorttime. The Noble and Learned Lord had however, bestowed a very dis- 
proportionate part of his speech on the subject on which he had professed to 


; make it. He (Lord Holland) would not dwell on those parts of the remarka 


which were personal to himself, nor would he offer anything in objection which 
had really little or nothing to do with most of the subjects of which the Noble 


| and Learned Lord had discussed—neither would he trouble their Lordships with 


any remarks on the stringency of the Noble and Learned Lord’s ovservations as 


| related to the conduct of the present Government. He was not sophist enovgh 


to be able to take the edge off the speech of the Nuble and Learned Lord. He 
would not say it was illegal, he would not say it was factious, he would not say 
it was full of sophisms, or that it dealt largely in personal asperity ; but he 
would say, in honest homely English, that it was altogether a very queer pro- 
ceeding—queerly worded—queer in point of taste and in point of logic. As to 
any thing that he might have said which called forth some of the remarks of 
the Nobie and Learned Lord. he would only observe, that if any thing which had 
fallen from him was considered in any degree offensive to any Noble Lord, he 
most willingly retracted it. He was disposed to give Noble Lurds opposite full 
credit for conscientious feeling in the opposition which they had given to certain 
bils. No doubt, Noble Lords must have felt the duty a painful one under a 
sense of which they were compelled to reject the prayers of the people, which 
had come embodietl befure them in bills from the legal representatives of the 
people—the House of Commons; but such a duty was not a fit subject of 
boast onthe part of any Noble Lord, or matter on which he ought to rest his 


| claim to fame. The Noble and Learned Lord had, however, made his share 
| in the rejection of certain bills a boast, and had claimed credit for it with the 


country. He would not enter into the feelings or speculate upon the subject of 
the Noble and Learned Lord's boast on this ground, but he should have thought 
that when the prayers of the sister House came before them and were rejected, 
the rejection would have been made with a sigh, and not with a taunt or boast. 
At the beginning uf the session he had ventured, without meaning it offen- 
sively, to compare the Noble and Learned Lord to Timotheus, but now the 
Notle and Learned Lord had got so vain of bis own music, that he must com- 


| pare himto Alexander— 


-—— The King grew vain, 

** Fought all his battles o’er again, 

And thrice he routed all his foes, 

And thrice he slew the slain.” 
The Noble and Learned Lord had recalled his achievements in the rejection of 
former bills to the recullection of their lordships—he had vaunted, he had 
boasted of them, and for what object? Why, merely to take the opportunity 
of holding up to the public what he considered the pitiful situation of his (Lord 
Holland's) Noble Friends and colleagues, whose great fault after all was this— 
that they were disposed to go with the general feelings and wishes of the peo- 
ple. Was that anew or an antiquated course on the part of the Ministers of 
the country! The question was, had his Noble Friend at the head of the 
Government the confidence of the people as expressed through their represen- 
tativesin the House of Commons! If he had (and he believed of that there 
could be no doubt), he would advise him, as long as he possessed that confidence, 
to disregard sarcasm and to despise invective. [** Hear, hear,” from the Minis 
terial side.} Was this a new or was it an antiquated notion, that a Minister 
possessing the confidence of the House of Commons should continue in office 
while that confidence lasted? He believed it was not a new opinion, and, if he 
renembered right, there was a time when the Noble and Learned Lord enter- 
tained the same opinion. [Hear, hear] The Noble and Learned Lord had 
boasted of the number of bills which he bad contributed to reject. This re- 
ininded him of the boast made by a gentleman who had more wit than judgment 
—he meant Boswell, the biographer of Johnson. That gentleman was mem- 


ber of aclub of which Johnson and other distinguished characters of the day 
were also meinbers. Sw attached was Mr. Boswell to this club, that he made it 
the theme of his praise, and on one occasion he said that “if the individuals 
whose claims for admission had been blackballed were got together, they would 
form one of the very best clubs in Europe.” In the same spirit the Noble and 


Learned Lord took eredit for the legislation of himself and his Nuble Frignde. 
He boasted that even the bills which they had rejected would have been suffi- 
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—— 
cient tv make a code for any legislatve assembly in Europe. He (Lord Holland) 
must say that some of the rejected bills had been admitted on all sides to be good 
put they were lost in the efforts made to improve them. Some of them had not 
been opposed by any party in the House in which they had originated. He would 
not go through the whole detail of all those bills, the names of many of 
whch he did not well recollect, and he repeated, that he did not think it 
seemly in the Noble and Learned Lord to claim credit for, or dwell on the 
merits of that House, in rejecting the vuice of the people and throwing out 
pills, great and small, which have been sent up to them from the people’s 
representatives. He (Lord Holland) did remember atime when the House 
of Commons did not represent the opinions of the pecple of England and | 
he also remembered that even at that time their bills were treated with 
greater respect by their Lordships. The Noble and Learned Lord, whose | 
high notions of Parliamentary consistency were so strict that he himself had 
never changed his opinion on any great subject, now felt no seruple m_ rejecting 
the opinions of the people. He greatly admired the talents of the Noble and 
Learned Lord generally—he admired the exhibition of those talents which their 
Lordships had that night witnessed, but he must say that in the speech which 
the Noble and Learned Lord had just delivered he had not shown judgment 
equal to his abilities. It might perhaps be considered impertinent conceit for 
any mantotell another what he would do were he placed in his situation but 
he cold not avoid telling the Noble and Learned Lord, that in the present state 
of the public mind, it was not wise or prudent to come down with a deliberate 
attack on the House of Commons, for, great as the talents of the Noble and 
Learned Lord were, they only served to aggravate the offence by such an ill- 
judged use of them. It would tend to create disgust and dissatisfaction in the 
minds of the people. When he used the word * disgust,” he did not mean to 
excite it. No doubt the rejection of so many bills might create discon‘ent, but 















much more would arise from the manner in which they were rejected, and he 
feared that the manner in which the rejection of some of the bills had been 
carried would not tend to alleviate the discontent which the rejection itself was | 
calculated to produce. Now, with respect to the Noble and Learned Lord’s | 
speech, he owned that he could not see (and the Noble and Learned Lord had | 
not endeavoured to show) the relevancy of his remarks to the other subjects 
which he had noticed. The Noble and Learned Lord seemed to think that the 
honour of the country had been let down by the present Administration with 
respect to its foreign policy. He could not see in what way that had been done. 
If he looked to the east or to the west he saw no proofs of this letting down | 
of the national character. But then the case of Spain was alluded to as an il- 
justration, and the achievements or the Noble Duke (Wellington) were dwelt 
upon. He was unable to do justice in anything that he could say to the tran- 
scendant merits of the Noble Duke’s achievements in that country, but he 
yielded to no man in his admiration of them. In what, however, let him ask, 
had the present Government departed from the policy of the Noble Duke with 
respect to Spain! Portugal was now settled ; to this he could claim the sane - 
tion of the Noble Duke, who had declared that he considered Portugal had been 
too much separated from this country. Portugal he repeated had been settled ; 
but he took no credit with the Government for that beyond the fact of their 
having adopted the measures which led to it. A Noble Lord, a friend of his, 
had said on the coming of the Whigs into office, that if they kept the peace of 
Europe for three months they would deserve to be considered the greatest states- 
meninthe country. They bad kept that peace for six years, and though he 
did not claim for it that credit which his Noble Friend to whom he alluded was 
disposed to give, yet he must say, in contradiction to the statement of the Noble 
aud Learned Lord, that there had been nothing in their foreign policy that had 
the tendency to let down the character of this country. He begged pardon for 
thus trespassing on their indulgence of their Lordships, which he could assure 
them was not his intention when he rose to make a few remarks on some of 
tke observations which had fallen from the Noble and Learned Lord. 


UPPER CANADA. 
House of Commons, August 19 
Mr. Hume presented a petition from Mr. Charles Duncombe, member for 
Oxford, Upper Canada, in the newly elected Assembly, transmitted to him that 
morning by the petitioner, who had come to this country to represent to His 
Majesty and the House the dreadful state of affairs in the colony If the 
statements made in the petition could be substantiated, as he believed they could 
be, it was impossible that Government could al'iow Sir F. Head any longer to 
retain the office of Lieutenant-Guvernor in Upper Canada The petition com- 





Che Albion. 


non red chergee contained in this petition were true, that they should escape the 
~~ Me tage br 3 prey or rather was it not -— likely that, if they really 
’ € of that hou v i 
pRG- 00 Gene Conor se would be covered by petitions from the peo- 
jae WARBURTON looked upon the petitioner as representing the opinions 
"8 arse number of the people of Canada. If the facts contained in the pe- 
tition were true, they ought tu be investigated. He would not go the length of 
Saying that Sir F. Head was incapable of being guilty of the charges bronght 
against him, but those charges ought to be inquired into, and if Sir F. Head 
were guilty, he certainly would deserve to be impeached. 
The petition was then laid on the table. 


atest Kutelligence. 


The newspaper stamp-duties bi!l was amended in the House of Lords by the 
rejection of the clauses requiriug the names of proprietors to be registered. 
On its being retarned, thus altered, to the Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved that the bill be laid aside, which was agreed to. He then 
introduced another bill precisely similar to the first except that the registration 
clauses were omitted, which was read on the 10th August, and on the 11th 
read twice and passed. It was then sent up, and passed in the Huuse of Lords 
on the 12th. 

A free conference was agreed to and held on the 11th, upon the municipal- 
corporation-act-amendment bill, the object being to advise the Commons of 
their Lordships’ reasons for insisting on amendments twice rejected by the 
Commons ; but nothing of importance seems to have resulted from it. 

The corporate property bill, for Ireland, was read twice in the upper house 
on the 15th. Lord Lyndhurst gave notice that in committee he should “ 1e- 
mode!” several of the clauses, and this was considered equivalent to * death to 
the bill,” in one house or other. 

The Jewish civil-disabilities bill was read a third time and passed in the 
House of Commons on the 15th. 

The registration-of-voters bill was thrown out in the upper House. 

The church temporalities bill for Ireland was passed in the House of Lords 
on the 16th. 

The newspapers stamp-duties bill received the royal assent on the 13th 
of August. Parliament was prorogued on the 20th by his majesty in persoh 

Mr. N. M. Rothschild’s will gives £20,000 per annum to his widow, with his 
house in Piccadilly and that purchased by him from the princess Amelia, and 
all the furniture, plate and jewels ; £120,000 to each of bis daughters; £1000 
to each of his wife's brothers, and £500 to each of her sisters. £10,000 to 
Mr. Cohen, one of the executors; some charitable donations ; and the residue 
to be equally divided between his four sons, who are to continue the business 
y 38g as heretofore, in conjunction with the houses in Vienna, Frankfort and 

aris. 

The Lord Mayor of London was fined two pounds, by one of the police ma- 
gistrates, fur allowing two casks to encumber the foot path in front of his house 
for ashort time. 

Some of the London papers report the death of the celebrated professor 
Schlegel, at Copenhagen, on July 22, but the Times thinks the report unfounded. 

Mr. Hacket played at Liverpool (Nimrod Wild-fire) on the night of the 22d, 
with great success. ‘The masters, mates and crews of a!l the American ships 
in port, formed no small portion of the closely-packed audience. 

The prospects of the harvest in Scotland were very fine. 

SPAIN. 

The important intelligence had been received from Spain, that the constitution 
of 1812 was proclaimed at Madrid the 3d of August, and that on the Sih a 
royal decree was issued, dissolving the National Guard of Madrid. This must 
have been occasioned by fear or proof of disaffection among the citizens 
composing that body. This disaffection, however, is thought to be directed 
only against the existing government for its inactivity or want of success 
in putting down Don Carlos, and not to indicate any disposition in his favour. 

A French ship of the line and corvette sailed from Brest. on the 11th of Aug 
for the coast of Spain. A powerful intervention by France is still asserted aud 
denied with great pertinacity. Orders have been transmitted to Toulon, to have 
all the ships in that harbour ready to sail at an hour’s notice. 











| 
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Our frieuds in Canada must have observed our exertions to give them early 
intelligence this week. On Wednesday we received the King’s Speech, which 
we printed ia a supplement, although we fear that in consequence of a delay in 
reaching the steam boat, it did not arrive in Canada in due time. On Thursday, 
having obtained our files complete, we printed another supplement, which among 
other important matier contained the debate which took place in the House of 
Commpns on the 16th of August, on the motion of Mr. Hume relative to the 
Executive Council. To day we give another discussion which occurred on the 
19th August, when Mr. Hume presented a petition from Mr. Duncombe on the 
subject of the late General Election in Upper Canada. 

These two debates are satisfactory in one point of view, namely, that they 
indicate a disposition on the part of the Colonial Office to support Sir Francis 
Head. We should certainly have been better pleased had Sir George Grey 
spoken out manfully, and told Parliament and the British people how much the 
nation was indebted to the resolute, loyal, and constitutional conduct of the 
present Lieutenant Governor. He should have explained the nature, conduct, 
and dark designs, of that desperate faction, which sought to revolutionize the 
Colony and rob the crown of one of its brightest jewels. It was his duty to tel 
the people of England thatall the complaints of oppression and bad government 
were groundless, for he has had enough to convince him that the only system of 
oppression and bad government in Canada arises from partiality and undue con- 
cession to the enemies of England. But the present Cabinet dare not offend 
Mr. Hume and his clan, as his enmity would forthwith eject them from their 
places. 

These discussions, in one respect, ought to produce a strong impression 
upon the minds of the Canadians. We allude to the recklessness and au- 
dacity with which Mr. Hume thinks proper to assail ah individual who is not 
present to defend himself. Can any thing be more atrocious than his attacks 
upon Sir Francis Head, founded as they are upon absolute and positive false- 
hoods? It is immaterial what such a person may say individually, but when a 
member of Parliament rises in his place, night after night, and brings the most 
heinous political charges against the Governor of a distant Colony, without the 
fear of any contradiction save the milk-and-water demurrers of an Under Sec- 
retary to an O'Conne!-ridden Cabinet, it is time that honest Englishmen began 
to look about them. 

We have always been of opinion that the loyal population of the Canadas 
should have some friend to speak for them in Parliament—one who should be 
kept well informed of the real state of things, and who could upon the instant 
repel the slanders of such persons as Messrs. Hume and Roebuck, and not suf- 
fer the people of England to be deluded by the bold but unfounded assertions 
of men who speak of the * baneful domination” of England. We trust that 
avother session will not pass over without some influential and independent 
Member being enlisted in their bebalf for this important object. 

The Regatta took place on Monday last, to the great satisfaction of a large 
concourse of people assembled in Castle Garden and on the Battery, to witness 
the manly and athletic sport. The day was beautifully fine, and the water 
smuoth. Tworaces took place, one of four and the other of six oared boats. 
A silver pitcher was the trophy to be awarded to the victors, who were to be the 
fastest of each class of boats, and the second fastest of the six oars. The 
pitchers were presented with an appropriate address and replies, by Com. Ridg- 
ley to the Clubs, through their representatives respectively, who were Mr. Bost- 
wick, President of the Club of the boat Atlantic, Mr. Knight, Coxswain of the 
Wave, and Mr. Baldwin, Coxswain of the Ariel. The course rowed over was 
around Bedloe’s Island and back to the Castle, a distance of five miles. The 
sun beat down with great power, yet the time occupied by all the boats was 
exceeding short. The foliowing is the time of each :— 

Six-oared boats.—Minutes. | Four-oared boats.—Minutes. 


plained of unconstitutional outrages on the electors, sanctioned by Sir F. Head and | General Evans is not dead, after all. A letter dated St. Sebastian, Aug. weet, 2a eS ae a °° °° ee 
those under his immediate control, for the purpose of obtaining a majority in the | 10, says that he is very unwell, from which it may be inferred, we think, Ariel ae | aes 31 | Minerva DERE ere 
new House of Assembly. It complained of the new patent votes created by | that he is still alive. The Beitish legion was fast losing by desertion, owing Eagle cae See Ae 33 on 
Mr. Ritchie, Government agent for the sale of land, who had given grants of | to difficulties about pay, but a large reinforcement to the French legion was oo 4 4 | 

and gratis to many persons, for which those individuals immediately voted. It expected. ge i EE 


stated that at several places the reforming candidates had been driven from the 
hustings by bands of Orangemen armed with clubs and knives. By these and 
many uther unconstitutional acts encouraged by the Governor, the reforming 
electors had been overpowered, and deterred from exercising their franchise. 
The petitioner concluded by praying the House to adopt such measures as should | 
give justice to the people of Upper Canada. ‘The Hon. Member said, that if | 
the session had not been at its close, he should have proposed the immediate 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the outrages and insults thus offered 
w the colony. He trusted that Government would not refuse the request which 
he now made, that they wouid direct one or more of the commissioners of in- 
quiry into the state of affairs in Lower Canada to proceed to Upper Canada and 
put them in possession of the real facts of the case. It had been declared that 
Sir F Head was acting under the directians of Government. but he should be 
glad to know if Government would sanction the conduct with which he was 
charged. He was unwilling to believe that the allegations could be true. He 
hoped that Government would see the necessity of doing justice to the people 
of Upper Canada, and that some inquiry would be made into the facts stated in 
the petition. | 

Sir G. GREY begged the House to consider on what foundation the charges | 
rested which the Hon. Member wished to be investigated. Sir Francis Head | 
had dissolved the Assembly of Upper Canada in consequence of its refusal to 
grant the means of carrying onthe Government. The result of this appeal to 
the people was, that a majority of members had been returned to the new As- 
sembly differing in opinion from the majority of the late House. A gentleman, 
avowing himself to be a member of the defeated party, though himself a suc- | 
cessful candidate, immediately after a contested election, which the House knew | 
was always conducted with circumstances of acrimony which it would be better 
to suppress, smarting under the consciousness that his party had been beaten, 
came forward and made allegations respecting the conduct of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and other authorities in creating illegal votes, and exercising improper 
influence, which ought unquestionably to have been made in the House of As- 
sembly, as affecting the validity of the elections to that body, and which, if sub- 
stantiated before a committee of that House, might have reversed the state of 
parties in it, aud saved himself the trouble of making a long voyage to make a 
Statement toa tribunal atan immense distance from the evideuce which must | 








| Sebastian.’ 


From the London Sun, Aug. 22. 


We have advices from Bayonne to the 17th inst. On the 14th General | 


Evans proceeded to Bayonne, for the purpose of having en interview with 


—_—— 


The Mirror of this week is embellished witha fine engraving of Mr. Halleck, 
| the author of Fanny and other poetic productions whieh have given so much de- 


General Harispe ; but the latter was absent, and the gallant member for | light to readers on both sides of the Atlantic. The likeness, which is admira- 
Westminster returned to San Sebastian. The condition of the legion is de- | ble, is painted by that excellent artist H. Inman, and engraved by Parker. A 


plorable. 
Another change has taken place in the Spanish ministry. 
The Madrid Gazette of the 15th contains the following decrees : 


/ 


spirited sketch of the poetic character of Mr. Halleck accompanies the en- 
graving from the pen of a brother poet, Mr. Bryant. All the matter of the Mirror 


« The contitution of 1812 is proclaimed till the reassembling of the Cortes, | this week is original, from different hands, and of pre-eminent merit. The num- 


which will pronounce relative to the institutions that ought to be given to 
Spain. 

‘*M. Calatrava is appointed president of the council of ministers. 

‘«M. Ferres, minister of finance. 

*-M. La Cuadra, minister of the interior. 

* Gen. Seoane replaces Gen Quesada 

“Gen. Rodil is appointed to the command of the Guard, charged with the 
general inspection of militia. 

“The decree proclaiming Madrid, in a state of siege has been recalled, and 
he National Guard of Madrid is reorganized. 

“The constitutivn of 1812 has been proclaimed at Santander and St. 


’ 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 1836. 


By the Pennsylvania and South America we have received our regular Lon- 
don files to the 231 ult. 


Parliament was prorogued on the 20th of August, after a very long, arduous, | 


and yet prolitless session. Our readers have already learned the il!-success 


| of many of the Bills sent up by the Commons at different times, and towards the 


| 


| 


| 





ber throughout is faultless. 

Exhibition of Paintings, at 157 Broadway.—Mr. H. Theilcke, an artist of 
merit, is exhibiting several of his productions at the above place. They are 
well worth a visit, aod half an hour may be paesed there very agreeably. Se- 
veral copies from o!d masters are in the collection, and two or three originale 
by Mr. ‘I'heilcke are well deserving attention. One of these illustrates the 
crisis of a vivid and interesting Indian story in a late number of the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine. 


We regret to announce the total destruction of the Bowery Theatre, by fire, 
on Thursday morning—the whole fabric is now a maas of ruins It is said 


that Mr. Hamblin will be a severe loser, as he was not insured. The wardrobe, 


| scenery, and other properties, belonged exclusively to him, and shared the fate 


. “s | 
close of business these rejections took place in an encreased ratio. This duty 


of the building. Mr. H., however, is a man of too much energy to despond, 
and we shal! doubtless soon see the Phosnix rising from its ashes. 


| Park Theatre. ‘This home of the classic Drama is in full operation, and from 
| the variety of talent with which it is abundantly supplied, the house, as might 
| be expected, is nightly crowded. At present it boasts a fair debu/ante as a 

vocalist, who gives full promise of a high degree of excellence. The imme- 
| diate successor of Miss Hughes, Mesdames Austin, and Wood, should possess 
no mean qualification, if she would avoid disparaging cumparisons, but sooth to 
say Miss Horton need not fear any such. We have seen her Cindere/la and 
have no hesitation in. asseriing her claims to a large participation in vocal emi- 
nence. Her voice which is mezzo contval/o, has much sweeiness and flexibility, 
aud her execution is rapid and anlaboured ; she is somewhat deficient, however, 


uacessarily be adduced in order to the investigation of the facts. Sir F. Head, | ypon the Lords was imperative, for, independently of the evil—political, as wel] | in volume of tone, but she displays much taste and simplicity inher style. She 


believed, considered himsel! strictly bound to act according to bis instructions, 
and had always so acted. Nothing could be more contrary to his instructions 
than conduct like that of which he stood accused. While acting as represen- 
tative of his Sovereign, it was his duty to allay the violence and conciliate the 
differences of contending parties, instead of exciting them to mutual animosity. 
With regard to the specihe charge of the creation of illegal votes, he could not | 
deny it, except on these genera) grounds, as he now heard it for the first ime 
He asked the House not to televe the truth of the charges against Sir F Head, | 


as party like—tendency of many of the measures, they were oftentimes concocted 
in so much haste as to be absurd and contradictory. Surely it was not meet that 
a branch of the Legisla‘ure calling itself independent should allow such masses 
of discordant jargon tu pass into laws for the use of an enlightened people. 

The effect uf this patriotic course of the Peers has, of course, brought down 
on them vehement censure. That part of the British public which calls itself 


did ample justice tothe music of Rossini in the Cinderella of Wednesday, and 
we thiuk sbe will be a very considerable acquisition to the musical world, and a 
decided one to the American stage. 

Mdile. Augusta is electrifying the judges of “the poetry of motion.” The 
grace and firmness of her steps is superior to any thing we have seen, for a long 
period. Her attitudes are spirituelles and her appearavce sylyh-like. As an 
artiste she is likely to become and to continue a distinguished favourite. Her 


: a ; : I h : , Spanish dance * La Cachucha” is altogether unique; it is elegant and capti- 
and not even to grant the request that a tribunal should be appointed to inquire |**liberal,”’ denies the right of the Lords ah exercise their constitutions vating, and the charm of it is still farther heightened by the tasteful costume of 
into them, as that would be, in puint of fact, to condemn hin (Hear, hear.] | privileges ; and an attempt is again made to stir up the masses against them | the danscuse, and the skill with which she uses the Castanets 

Where charges were made against a governor, it was always the custom of the | Lord Lyndhurst, however, whose abilities as a senator shine with conspicuous | But these are not the only magnets of attraction atthe Park. Mr. and Mrs. 
Colonial Otlice to give him an opportunity of seeing them before passing aby | |ystre, took oceasion shortly before the close of the Session, to expose the fal- , Keeley are calling down plaudits without measure; be, as the personation of 
*pinion on his conduct. To that extent only could he promise that an inquiry | comie low life, and she in the two-fold rors: pay ese lines of simple, 
} a ; Oa > . 

Should take place, and to that extent justice to Sir F, Head required that it should | ~ t¢- ‘ es , | pathos and sprightliness The all-but-perfectly obtuse Peder Spyk, the man 

e be 2s sue ; p a at ° . os . . . ; 

be made. He could not but complain that the petition had not been intrusted tu cal, pursued by the Cabinet. (This he did in a speech of extraordinary ability, | ,, without an idea,” is given to the life. However difficult it might be to ima- 


lacy and mischievous tendency of the measures, parliamentary as well as politi- 





hin, as it might have been, but should be brought forward on the last might of | and with an effect that was efectrical throughout the Kingdom. This speech | gine previously of such a man, without his being an idiot, here he is, and we 


the session, when munths must necessarily intervene before Sir F. Head cou'd | 
make any reply tothe charges preferred against him He hoped that the Hon. 
Gentleman did not really give credit to the accusation, and had unly presented | 
the petition for the sake of an inquiry. 

Mr. HUME repeated that he believed the charges ina great measure true, { 
though not to the extent stated in the petition. He could not be satisfied with 
an inquiry by any subordinate tribunal, under the circumstances in which the 
Colony of Upper Canada was placed. 

Mr.G.F. YOUNG thought the course taken by the Hen. Member for Mid- 
“lesex in bringing the charges before the House of Communs was most unfeir and 
‘just. If the allegations of the petition were true, the elections to the House 
°! Assembly were vitiated by the law of Upper Canada. It was most unfair, 
when the charges might be brought under judicial investigation in the proper 
Piace, to prejudice the public mind by statements made at a great distance from 
‘se colony to which they related, at a time when it was quite impossible to in- 
“itute an inquiry into them. 

Mr. ROBINSON observed, that the petition was completely ex parte, and 
that if the allegations contained in it were imauy degree true, there was 4 
temedy for the evils complained of in Canada itself. He believed that Sir F 

®ad was quite incapab'e of the misconduct which the petitioner imputed to 
5 (Hear, hear ] He could not help deprecating the presentation of a pe- 
Sticn containing such serious charges just before the prurogation of Parliament, 
when the party against whom the charges were made could not fora great length 
* time have an opportubity of replyingto them. Was it likely, he would ask, 


him 





we have inserted to-day, as well as that of Lord Holland in reply. The reply 


| is certainly no answer, for it is alike destitute of both facts and arguments. It 


is a meagre attempt at humour, and is recriminative without being effective. 
England is in a happy state of prosperity and tranquillity; but unhappy Tre- 


by means of speechifying and organizing a body called the National Association, 
he will without doubt keep his distracted country, as usual, in hot water. 

The insurrection in Spain, or rather that portion of it in which the Queen's 
party predominates, has become general. The people have every where risen, 
and have been for the most part joined by the troops, who have without ceremony 
butchered their commanders, and even the civil governors. The Constitution 
of 1812 has been proclaimed and accepted by the Queen. This constitution 
establishes universal suffrage, and denies the right of any family to reign by 
virtue of succession. The effect of this will be to hurl the Queen from her 
throne, when a bloody and desperate civil war will be waged throughout the 
country, as the whole mass of the people will be reduced to two parties—Car- 
lists and Liberals. The bloody drama of France in 1792 will ere long be in 
full operation in Spain. 

The death of Gen. Evans is not confirmed, but it is reported that he is in 
ill-health, and will shortly return to England. 


| 


| land is doomed to eternal disorder. Mr. O'Connell has proceeded thither, and 
| the ** Story of a Heart,” akind of melo-drama, which has had an exceeding 





U 


| are unable to pronounce it overstrained. ‘There is the little fat-headed, obese, 


Dutch boor, wo, never originating a notion, has it slowly and imperceptibly 
poured over his mind, and producing powerful yet absurd emotion. Keeley is 
and must be an universal favourite. His very quietism is rich in comedy. As 
for Mrs. Keeley, we shall but describe her by saying that she reminds us of 
Fawny Kelly in ber best days. Her every look, action, word 1s touching. In 


run in Europe, she elicited emotions of the deepest sympathy, aid even the oc- 
casional intermixture of the playful spirit was made to harmonise with the 
feelings that agovized the soul. The story of the drama is of a young girl, 
Lucille, (Mrs. Keeley) who bas endeared herself te a young blind emigré; they 
are betrothed, and to render their happiness complete, she obtains the recovery 
of his sight by means of a skilful oculist. But his recovery arouses the pas- 
sion of glory in the young man: he leaves her for the army, and she remains im 
despair. He again becomes blind through the climate and sands of Exzypt, and 
the denovement is brought about by her flying to him again when she hears of 
his distress These two admirable actors will greatly increase the Park trea- 
sury, and should they make excursions, we have no difficulty in promising 
abundance of gratification to the audiences before whom they may come. 
Mr. Wallack is drawing excellent houses at the National. 


Mr. J. Disturnal has published ** Songs of the Sibyl,” consisting of 52 poetic 
cards for ladies and gentlemen. This will be found useful in passing off a dull 
evening. 
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Wiru MUCH FEELING. 














Ballad, sung by Mrs. Keely ; the Poetry by I. B. Buckstone ; the Music by C. H. Rodwell. 


~ POOR LOUISE. 



























































New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GEORGE I11. | 

Wednesday afternoon a large concourse of persons was drawn together | 
in Pall-mall East, to witness the inauguration of the equestrian statue of | 
George the Third, by Wyatt, to which public attention within these few weeks 
lias been strongly directed, as well bythe reputation of its beauty as a work of 
art, as by certainlaw proceedings orrginating with parties residing in the im- 
mmediate neighbourhood of the spot selected as the place of its erection, who 
professed to think its situation immediately in front of their houses an in- 
fringement on their leases granted by the government, and otherwise likely to 
create an obstruction and very unpleasant nuisance. But for these proceedings, 
which terminated only on Friday last by the decision oi the Lord Chancellor, | 
the inauguration would have taken place on the 4th of June, the birth-day | 
of King George the Third. But one opinion of the statue, and that of un- | 
qualified admiratlon, seemed to be entertained by all who beheld it. | 

Among the persons on the platform were his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Duke of Rutland, Lord Jersey, Lord Hill, Lord Forrester, Lord 
J. Manners, Lord C. Manners, Lord Scarborough, Sir Charles Duyle, Sir F. 
Trench, Mr. Dundas, M. P., Lady Manners, the Honourable Mrs. Cust, and Mrs. 
Lane Fox. 

At about balf-past three the Royal Standard was hoisted, and the Duke of 
Camberland and other noblemen having advanced to the front of the figure, e 
signal wes given, and its covering fell off amid loud cheers. 

Sir F. Trench took the opportunity of explaining to his royal highness the 
circumstances connected with the work. He called the attention of the illus- 
trious duke to the fact that the subscriptions which were at present raised to re- 
munerate the founder of this design were infinitely less in amount than sums 
which had been paid for statues which bore no proportion in labour and metal to 
that before them. The statue of the Duke of York on Carlton column cost 
£7.000 ; that of Achilles £30,000. He spoke of the wilful injury which had 
been done to Mr. Wyatt in respect of this statue, and stated that that gentle- 
man's expectations had been hitherto thwarted, not by accident, but by conspi- 
racy. Small as was the collection gathered to remunerate his labour, he had 
worked at his design night and day, from the ardent desire he felt to perpetuate 
some memento of that monarch, who had, in his earlier days, bestowed on him 
distinguished marks of kindness. 

The following is the inscription for the pedestal :— 

“To his Most Excellent Majesty George the Third, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Defender of the Faith. 

“& Monarch who was the safeguard of Christianity, without the honours of a 
gaint ; and the conqueror of half the globe, without the fame of a hero; who 
reigned amidst the wreck of empires, yet died in the love of his people, when 
peace was established throughout his dominions, when the literature and the | 
commerce of his country pervaded the world, when British valour was without 
x rival, and the British character without a stain.— London, August 7th. 








Military Flogging.—The total number of persons upon whom corporal 
punishment has been inflicted since the issuing of the circular, dated Horse | 
fiuatds, August 24, 1833, is 588; of which 270 were for muiiny and insubor- 
mation, 80 for drvnkenness on duty, 139 for sale of arms, 52 for stealing from | 
comrades, 47 for disgraceful conduct. 

Breaking the Line.—The practice of breaking the line is as old as the days | 
of James II. (see the work of the Pere Paul La Hoste, the father, I may say, | 
of the whole theory.) The breaking of the line on the 12th of April was pure- 
fy accidental, as have been assured by the present Admiral Lord de Saumarez, 
who commanded the Russel in that action, that the victory would even, accord- | 
iug to Clerk’s new theory, have been more complete if he had not done so, but | 
kept to leeward of the enemy. I once put the question to Lord St. Vincent, | 
whether he was guided by Clerk onthe 14th February?“ I pever once thought 
about him, sir,’ was his reply. —{Captain Brenton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain.) 

George Robbins announces for sale a tooth extracted from the jaw of Napo- 
leon, while in St. Heiena. Its genuineness, says a correspondent, at least in 
aue sense, cannot be doubted, as it is evidently a bony-part. 

It appears from the catalogue of the exhibition of the works of modern French 
painters, in the Louvre, for 1834, 1835, and 1836, that there are upwards of 200 
female painters, who regularly exhibit their productions in the annual exhibitions 
of modern art in the Louvre. 

The fatal result of the system of immediate inhumation had nearly been rea- 
used in Brussels two or three days past. A respectable citizen fell inte 50 pro- 
Seund a lethargy on Sunday night, that all his friends and medical attendants 
theught he was dead. His body was therefore laid out with all the usual cere- 
mwnies, and placed on Monday in a bier The assistants were on the point of 
screwing down the coffin to convey it to the church, when, lo and behold! the 
poor man awoke, rubbed his eyes, and called for his coffee and newspaper, much 

t@ the disappointment of the priests, who were robbed of their fees, and of the 
heirs, who had already divided his succession. The sleeper is said to have 
sisen without bringing any addition to one’s knowledge of the other world. 


The Egyptian Pyramids.—The intention of taking down these gigantic 











Her full blue eyes, 


her shining hair, Made 





2. 
Her voice was ever kind and lew, 
When sorrow told its tale of woe, 
She’d hope and tears, and help bestow, 
Ere she could say depart ; Kind Louise. 
3. 


As she no guile, no art e’er knew, 
She thought that all the world was true, 
She trusted, and she liv'd to rue, 














She e’er put trust in man; Weak Louise. 
4 


Her Lover left her—madness came, 

And cloth’d her gentle thoughts in flame, 
Her reason could not bear the shame, 
She sank beneath the blow ; Lost Louise. 
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has been abandoned. A cummission was named by Mehemet Ali to ascertain 


whether the removal of the pyramids were possible, but M. Mimaut, the French 
Consol, interfered. He addressed a memorial to the Pacha, in which he eulo- 
gised him for the great and glorious acts he had done, and assured him that the 
barbarous acts he then contemplated would raise against him the voices of all 
men of learning and science. M. Mirmaut also reminded him ofa similar but 
fruitless attempt of the Sultan Othman. The consul, by his energetic represen- 
tations, finally succeeded in inducing the Vandals to abandon the intention. 





— 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to 

the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 

she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 

ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 

masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 

ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J.B.Morse,P.N.A. | 

Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 

cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. [Sept. 24—1t*] 


MPLOYMENT WANTED.—A respectable middle-aged person of general 
business habits, is desirous of meeting with a situation to superintend work- 
men, keep the necessary accounts, and make himself generally useful to his em- 
ployer; he would prefer the country, and having no incumbrance, pecuniary emolu- 
ment would decidedly be a secondary consideration to a comfortable and respectable 
avocation. Address J. W., office No, 35, rear Furniss’s Buildings, 18 Wall street. 
Or, the advertiser, tog’ ther wtth his wife, would accept a situation, the latter as 
housekeeper, or to taket .¢ management and superintendence of a respectable estab- 
lishment, being perfectly competent in every respect, and the former to attend to any 
out-door business, and otherwise use every exertion to make himself useful to his 











employer. Satisfactory references will be given. (Sept. 25—It]} 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 
commencing on the 30th October. | 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—3)th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence 1s $150, for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
sage apply to E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New Yorh, or to 
_ [Sept.t7—1y] WM.& JAS. BROWN & CO. Livernool. 


{ N Saturday, 17th Sept. was published FOSTER’S CABINET MISCEL- 

LANY. Part I. Being a series of publications, to be continued weekly on 
Various literary subjects, from the latestand mest approved writers, 

The proprietor of this work is impressed with the opinion that independently of 
abstruse and learned treatises, there is an ample demand on, the part of the reading 
public, for literary matter of a higher denomination than the new works of fiction, 
which are at present so prodigally disseminated among them, and for books that shall 
have a higher aim than the mere amusement and gratification of the idle: he feels 
assured also that, with a moderate degree of care and research, selections may easily 
be made among the literature of the day, which shall not be deficient in rational amuse- 
ment, even while they are serving the abler purpose of informing the mind, or ims 
Proving the experience. With this opinion and assurance, he has been induced to 
commence the present series, in which he will endeavour to embody subjects worthy 
of being collected and retained, for the purpose of reperusal, reflection, or reference, 
and which may not deteriorate the character of a gentleman’s library. 

The most distinguished features of the plan now offered to the public, are the 
Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries of men of approved reputation for science, know- 
ledge and literary taste ;—Biographies of distinguished persons compiled from au- 
thentic sources by eminent hands—Memoirs, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences of 
general interest—Diaries, real or fictitious, which have obtained the applause of the 
critical world—Translations, from similar, or other works of interest, from foreign 
authors—Peculiar manners, customs, habits, &c., whether of well known or obscure 
people, that are given with spirit and originality of thinking :—every thing, in short, 
that can be creditable toa work styled ‘* A Miscellany,” and that is worthy of being 
retained beyond a mere perusal. 

Foster’s Cabinet Miscellany will be published in large 12mo., each number con- 
taining 72 closely printed pages. Price 124 cents each, or to subscribers $5 per | 
annum, payable invariably in advance. It will be found unsurpassed in neatness of 
appearance, intrinsic value of the werks, or cheapness as to quantity of matter. 
The books for the most part will be such as cannot be obtained in this country for less 
than at least ten times the price, and in many cases will hardly be procurable atall, 
except through the medium of this series. 

The work commences with “ St. Petersburgh, Constantizople, and Napoli di Ro- 
mania,” by Baron Tietz, which has already received favourable notice in Europe. 
. It will be concluded in about three parts, and will be immediately followed by 

* Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube”’—a work that bas been noticed by all the 


English Reviews with unqualified praise. 
THEODORE FOSTFR, Publisher, 


[Sept. 21—1t*] corner of Broadway and Pine street, basement rooms. 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 























‘monuments and using their materials in forming the embarkment of the Nile 


inserted in the best possible manner, [Nov. 21-tf.] 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 

[To sail on the Ist, 10th,and 20th of every month, ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 

succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 

New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. |Days + Sailing from) Days of Sailing from 

‘ ‘ew- Yori: |London, Portsmouth. 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, | Aug. 1, Sept.l7, Sept 20, 
Ontario, ‘Huttleston, 61 | * 2, “30, 
Westminster, George Moore, | oe 90, \June 17,  June20. 
St. James, Wm.S. Sebor, Sept. 1, 1 © 97 July 1. 
Mediator, 'H.L.Champlin, | * 10, July 7, “1 
Montreal, \C.H.Champlin “+ 20, «17, « 20; 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, i i - Aug. |, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,) 10, Aug. 7, “10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, wae 4, “ 20, 
President, J. M.Chadwick! Nov. 1, - Sept.l, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, | *.@ Sept. 7, te c 


n , 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able — experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. aes Sohieg from | Days of Sailing from 
ew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16,June16 Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, .¢, * & a *'u, = 24, “24, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “sR, “ 2. gore ge Be G, 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrons, “¢,.* 6, * Gi.“ &, * 26 “ 2, 
Columbus, \Cobb, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, $24, % 24, a4) gw gw B 
South America, /|Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, i\Smith, og gl Me gy a4, 8 og, 8 24, 
“ngland, |Waite, “16, “ 16, ** 16,]May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ‘24, ** 24, * 24) ** 8, * 8, * 8, 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Independence, Nye, » 6, * 8, 8) % 24, * 26, % 3, 
North Amer*ca, /|Dixey, “16, “* 16, ** 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian |Harris, om 9 2 *& Sa & * & * 4 








Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 

land, Orpheus, North Amer'\ca,_ BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoel, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless nn bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Shefheld, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT,N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16h and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowing order, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ; Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 

Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. &, ‘* 24, Junel6, ** 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24; 

Francis Depau, H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 

Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘* 24, “* 16, July 8, ‘* 8,May 1, “ 16, 


Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. ** 16, April 8, ‘“* 24,)Feb. 1, “* 16, 8, 








Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ‘24, “* 16, Aug. 8, “ 8, Junel, “* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, \Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April 24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, ‘* 16, “* 8&8, Oct. ’ 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16,May 8, ‘“* 24,Mar. 1, “ 16, ** 8, 
Poland, Anthony, | 24, * 16, Sept. 8, ‘* 8, July 1, 16, 
France, C. Funk, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Albar J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,'Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


Theesare all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New vorke will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 

ctually incurred. 
tae 4) . C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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